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EDITORIAL 


An End — and a Beginning 


Paul Tillich begins his contribution in this issue of The 
Student World by remarking that the end of the Protestant era 
does not mean the end of Protestantism. In a similar way 
it should be said in introducing the following articles thal the 
question with which they deal is not : “ Is Christianity doomed ?” 
Such a discussion would be quite out of place in our journal, 
which owes its existence lo a movement based on the faith thai 
Christianity contains the message of hope and salvation for the 
world as well as for individuals. 

When we use the phrase “ The End of the Chrislian Era ”, 
we call ailention to another issue, namely: Is it true that a 
cerlain lype of relationship between Christianily and civiliza- 
lion, which has been characteristic of a long period of history, 
is rapidly giving way to a quite different relationship ? The 
old relationship may be described as one in which Christianity 
and civilization embraced each other. Christianily was more 
or less at home with the world, and the world felt more or less 
at home with Christianity. The new type of relationship is 
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one in which the iwo partners stand over against each other. 
There is discussion between them ; altempis,somelimes successful, 
more frequently unsuccessful, are made by each to influence 
the other one ; and often there is open conflict, in which Christian- 
ily generally suffers defeat, except when like David it suddenly 
hits ils giant opponent in the right place. 

Our contributors believe thal a transition of this kind ts 
aclually taking place, and thal il is of the greatest importance 
that we should all understand its character and implications. 
Bui they do nol consider it as a calamity. On the contrary. 
While there is no reason lo rejoice over the disintegration of 
Western culture which has resulted from ils break with the 
common Christian tradition, there is reason for hope in the 
fact that a free and independent Christianiiy, disentangled 
from entangling alliances, may be a purer and truer and above 
all a more courageous and aggressive Christianity. 

The end of the Christian era might mean that a new opportu- 
nily is being offered to the Christian Church to make a clean 


starl, which does not imply the wiping out of the Church’s - 


history but does imply the return to its ceniral task. Whether 
it will mean that will depend on the capacity of younger Christians 
to read the signs of the times, not merely as interesting informa- 
tion, but as a call of God to renewed consecration. 
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The End of the Modern Era 
W. W. GETHMAN 


No period in history has been without its problems. 
Change and transition are factors of which humanity has 
ever had to be conscious. There have been periods when 
civilizations were carried along by principles which gave at 
least reasonable unity and stability to life. But at intervals 
guiding principles which appeared adequate suddenly lose 
their validity and life is thrown into uncertainty and 
confusion. That the world today is in one of these major 
periods of transition is almost universally recognized. 
Thoughtful students of history see in the happenings of 
these recent years not only the end of the phase of Western 
civilization but a manifestation which is leaving no part of 
the world untouched. 

If as a Christian Youth Movement we are to proclaim the - 
Eternal Truths of Christianity to the Youth of the nations so 
that they will have meaning for these times, and if we are to 
minister to the needs of Youth in other helpful ways, it is 
imperative that we should acquaint ourselves both with the 
factors which have in varying degrees contributed to the 
creation of the present impasse and with the forces which 
are today striving to redintegrate a civilization which has 
lost its unifying directives. That it will be impossible 
within the limits of a brief survey of this kind to offer any- 
thing even approaching an adequate analysis is self-evident. 
It must of course be understood that one general statement 
cannot have equal validity and value for different areas. 
It is equally important to bear in mind the fact that the 
time-cycles are not uniform — that the processes of disintegra- 
tion which had run their course in a few national areas 
during and immediately following the World War are still 
at work in most of the remaining areas. The course which 
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events will take in these last-named areas will be determined 
largely by the nature and the vitality of the forces of 
redintegration which have the courage to grapple with them. 

It is too early to undertake an inclusive analysis of the 
forces and factors which influenced the development of an 
epoch of history which is only now drawing to a close. Cer- 
tain factors, however, stand out very clearly ; and because 
many of these will again become determining forces in the 
new period of history on which most of the nations of the 
world are now entering, an understanding of the nature 
and the power of their influence is essential to organizations 
and individuals on whom the responsibility for influencing 
the course of human events in any measure rests. 


The Struggle between the Conflicting Ideals of the Renaissance 


The origins of the cycle which is rapidly completing its 
course and is ending in a mad search for avenues of escape 
from the crushing problems of individual freedom and 
responsibility must be sought in the Renaissance, which 
brought man to self-realization and inspired him with the 
desire to explore the kingdom of his own mind and powers. 
While mediaeval man had based his life on the supernatural, 
the men who came out of the Renaissance more and more 
rejected the old absolutes and set up their own bases for 
judgment and criticism. In the beginning this new freedom 
gave man a sense of unlimited power and satisfaction ; but 
with each new area conquered, he became conscious not 
only of inadequacy but of enslavement. 

His gradual mastery of the forces of nature was accompa- 
nied by a corresponding dependence on material aids; and 
in the end he found himself a slave of the mechanisms he 
had created. In the realm of philosophy, he moved rapidly 
from rationalism to subjectivism ; from dogmatic certainty 
to abstraction. By divorcing himself from his own past; 
from intimate relationships and a personal sense of respon- 
sibility toward his fellowmen ; from a living awareness of his 
relationship to the universe and the processes of history 
which give life its larger meaning; from the Source of his 
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being and his Sustaining Power — man himself became an 
abstraction. 

This, however, was not the course the creative spirits of 
the Renaissance had envisaged. As Berdyaev puts it: 
“What has happened in the Modern World was wholly 
different from what was dreamed of by the first humanists 
and the fathers of the Renaissance ”. There were those who 
refused to surrender the spiritual element which had motiva- 
ted the Renaissance : and this form of humanist expression 
did not die without a struggle. Its disappearance, however, 
all but marked the end of cultural creativeness in Europe. 
Christopher Dawson points out that once this element had 
vanished, the only original expression in the new age was 
that of Jews, because the Jewish mind had sources indepen- 
dent of the Renaissance traditions. Being able to find their 
inspiration in their ancient concept of historical destiny, 
the Jews were no longer discouraged by the rise and fall of 
civilization, and hence were capable of creative action in an 
otherwise uncreative period. In America, Calvinism supplied 
the motivation which in Europe had come from the Renais- 
sance humanist tradition. The ideals of American democracy 
were received from France and given moral status and 
motivation by Puritanism. In brief, Puritanism was to 
America what Renaissance humanism had been to Europe; 
and the fading out of this religious motivation has had the 
same effect on American life which the disappearance of the 
humanism of the Renaissance had on European civilization. 
Thus modern civilization, with all its mechanical aids, became 
a civilization without a soul and without a unifying principle 
which could help man to a satisfying understanding of the 
meaning of life. It is the problem of the era on which we 
are now entering, not only to restore physical order by some 
material process of integration, but also to restore those 
eternal spiritual values which will renew the Divine in man 
and help him to rediscover his personal relationship to a 
God-directed universe. 


The Regimentation of Higher Education 
The reasons for the opportunistic development. of the 
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post-Renaissance epoch will be found to a considerable 
measure in the failure of the Institutions of Higher Learning 
to fulfil their normal and commonly-recognized functions. 


If this epoch which had its origins in the high motivation — 


and fine idealism of the Renaissance period could have had 
the direction and the sound basis for criticism which these 
institutions should have provided, it might have witnessed 
one of the richest and most humanely conceived cultural 
developments in human history. But the Universities could 
not resist the attractions of larger resources ; and the institu- 
tions which for centuries had served as the guardians of the 
treasure of civilization and as the untrammelled critics of 
culture surrendered their age-old positions of authority to 
become the tools of a civilization. 

One of the first results of the application of the modern 
method to the world of thought was the abolition of the 
historical approach to knowledge. It was the temper of the 
age to disdain the accomplishments of the past, and hence to 
question the value of history. In his denial of the place of 
history, modern man eliminated his most valuable frame of 
reference and basis of judgment. He failed therefore to see 
that his prototype had appeared and reappeared in the age- 
long search for truth ; that periods of unbridled idealism are 
always followed by periods of enforced realism ; that roman- 
ticism invariably paves the way for reaction ; that prosperity 
and ease all too frequently lead to shallowness, cynicism, 
moral decline and social decay ; that cultures are not the over- 
night products of the feverish efforts of man, but the fruits of 
a slow natural process of development which can find roots 
only in soil prepared by tested ideals. 

Tempted by the momentary comforts which the modern 
world offered, the scholar devoted himself to giving intellectual 
respectability to the new order. Leaders in various realms 
- of thought seemed moved to vie with each other in their 
efforts to bring the whole world outlook into harmony with 
a “ science ”, the scientific limits of which were still undeter- 
mined. Even the philosopher, whose age-long function it 
had been to subject the culture of his day to perspective- 
giving comparisons with long-established principles, fell 
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into line and devoted himself to evolving “ scientific philoso- 
phies ”. The results were the pragmatistic, naturalistic, 
humanistic philosophies of the nineteenth century. Instead 
of giving stability and direction to an era requiring pose and 


consideration, the leaders of thought permitted men to build = 


their creative genius into machines and systems which became 
the masters of men when they should have been their 
servants. 

While certain faculties were permitting themselves to 
become the instruments of forces which were making for 
social disintegration, many of the historians of the nine- 
teenth century were permitting themselves to be made the 
apostles of nationalism, with the result that books of history 
are all too frequently only high-class instruments of nationalis- 
tic propaganda. In the West, this type of document in- 
-cludes not only nationalist propaganda but “ idealizations ” 
of states, nations and cultures carrying implications which 
arouse sharp resentment in the East. More serious still is 
the fact that this type of “ learning ” filtered down from the 
University to the secondary and elementary schools, and 
finally to the desks of editors and novelists. Thus the 
institutions which should have shown the way toward world 
solidarity through the unbiased interpretation of the great 
cultures of the world, have in these recent years all too 
frequently permitted themselves to become instruments of 
international disintegration. 


The Over-Claims of Science 


The struggle for supremacy which was waged between 
theology and science during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries may be said to have passed its major phase by the 
middle of the last century, when the “ scientifically élite ” 
claimed substantial victory. From that time on, they not 
only proceeded in a spirit of complete certitude, but began 
to evolve their own dogmas. Into a world of mystery, 
uncertainty and controversy they came with the promise of 
the healing power of the scientific method, which would 
bring certainty into every phase of human life. Working 
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on the assumption that economics, sociology and history 
would respond to the same treatment which had reduced 
astronomy to a set of laws, they set out to formulate rules of 
conduct and conditioning which would in time produce the 
perfect society. In brief, they proposed to replace the 
uncertain guidance offered by the theologian by a guidance 
based upon the certainty of science. 

About the fruitfulness of the work of the scientist in the 
physical realm there can be no question. Burdens have 
been taken from the backs of millions by his efforts ; and the 
life of almost the whole of mankind has been enriched 
through the creative genius he awoke in man. But the effort 
to reduce the problems of economics and politics to firm laws 
through the gathering and the classification of data has proved 
futile. The emotions of love and hate, and the ever-present 
problem of human selfishness, would not lend themselves to 
such treatment ; and man’s mastery over nature has failed 
to give him food, shelter and security in the midst of over- 
whelming plenty, while the instruments which have all but 
eliminated space and time, and have made all men neighbours, 
have all too frequently only widened the gulfs which divide 
the nations, and given them more deadly weapons of destruc- 
tion to maintain national honour. Fortunately, some of the 
most courageous scientific spirits are now undertaking to 
re-define the field and functions of science. A leading Ameri- 
can man of science has recently ‘been moved to declare : 
“The spell is now broken... War on its tyranny has 
begun. Frankly posited human values now become funda- 
mentals, and science is being treated correctly as instrumental, 
as a servant of human purposes.” But through its century- 
long deification of the possibilities of man, and its failure to 
recognize his innate qualities of self-interest, it has been 
contributing to the creation of the disunity which characteri- 
zes the present scene. 


The Capitulation of the Forces of Christianity 


If it is the normal function of the philosopher and the 
University to help civilization with the determination of 
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values and the criticism of its fruits, how much more is 


_ it the responsibility of the theologian and the Church to keep 


the creative but searching light of God’s Eternal Principles 
steadily focused on every aspect of human life and relations. 
While the guilt of the different confessions may not be 
equal, and while there were inspiring exceptions within each 
of the confessions and communions, there is no escaping the 
fact that the theologian and the Church all too generally 
adjusted themselves meekly to the general trend of the 
Modern Era. The age was therefore confronted with the 
peculiar spectacle of Churchmen vying with each other to 
bring theology into line with the latest secular thought and 
method, with a view to making religion appear “ intellec- 
tually respectable ” and in harmony with the goal and temper 
of Modern Life. The-reasons for the loss of men’s sense of 
the reality of God must be sought in the Church’s 
adjustment to the spirit and temper of man-centred 
civilization. 

To begin with, religion fell prey to the same temptation 
which has cost history, economics and the related social 
sciences so dearly when it surrendered to the “ scientific 
method ” in the hope of obtaining a scientifically-established 
theology. For some, this meant the building of a new theo- 
logy out of scientifically-acquired material; for others, it 
meant the reconstruction of theology by the methods of 
modern science. In either case, it meant putting itself at 
the mercy of methods, the general applicability of which had 
not yet been determined. 

No thoughtful person would today question the almost 
limitless contributions of science, or the efficacy of science 
in the realms which lend themselves to the scientific method ; 
but when it is claimed that the whole of reality is tobe 
determined for man by what may be termed the findings of 
scientific enquiry, man is being seriously impoverished. Such 
a relationship will in the end prove as detrimental to science 
as to theology. The most able biologist as well as the most 
honest searcher after God knows that there are lolally- 
other areas which cannot be penetrated by the scientific 
method. The theologian who ignores this fact is denying to 
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the civilization he has been called upon to serve one of the 
most direct and tested avenues to truth. 

The willingness of Christianity to accept the dictates of 
modern science in the formulation of its message is indicated 
by the degree to which it has accepted the modern man’s 
conception of himself as a competent, self-sufficient being, 
capable of making himself the master of the world in which he 
lives. The easy acceptance of modern man’s uncriticized 
opinion of himself constitutes what is perhaps the Church's 
cardinal error of the period. 

The failure of the Church at this point marks a surrender 
not only of historical method, of which it has been one of the 
most reliable guardians, but of the basic tenets of the 
Christian faith. Its failure here permitted man to lose his 
awareness of his place in the cosmic setting; of the reality 
and immutability of the Divine Laws which govern the 
universe ; of his need of the sustaining power of God, the 
Creator and Redeemer. The loss of this awareness led 
naturally to the loss of his understanding of human relation- 
ships and mutual responsibility. In his search for freedom, 
man was. permitted to lose his sense of relationship to the 
total cosmic organism; and in the end man found himself 
an isolated unit, cut off from the realities of the Eternal, 
distrustful of his fellow-men, and afraid of the Social Order 
of which he is a part. 

Tn the light of such facts, it is not difficult to understand 
why there should have been such a wide discrepancy between 
the historical principles of Christianity and the every-day 
life and action of so many of those who are recognized 
members of the Christian Community. Christianity perhaps 
failed the Modern Age most of all through the failure of its 
witness in the every-day affairs of life. Under the influence 
of the temper of the age, men who still believed in God as 
the Author of the Universe, and even in a God of love, 
became more and more inclined to let man-made rules 
govern their actions in public and commercial life. As the 
distinctiveness of the social, economic and political ethics of 
members of the Christian Community disappeared, the influence 
of Christianity on the Social Order became ever more feeble. 
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From the days of the prophets down through the Middle 
Ages, God had been the God of history; the ruler of the 
destinies of nations ; the demander of justice and righteous- 
ness in individual and corporate relations. The conception 
of a Divine Providence, of a Universe in which men are 
related to an unfolding eternity ordered by a God of righteous- 
ness, of a God who revealed Himself through the gift of His 
Son and by that act entered into human history, — these 
are the life-directing truths which Christian preaching and 
Christian living failed to give to a man-centred age. Because 
neither the forces of Christianity nor the Institutions of Higher 
Learning had the spiritual power to maintain their authority, 
and thus to bring unity and direction to a civilization whose 
original motivation was potentially both spiritually creative 
and humanistically divisive, an epoch which might have 
been one of the most creative in human history collapsed 
because it could not master its humanity. Renaissance 
Humanism had its roots in Christianity ; but it also had within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. By seeking its freedom 
through the denial of its dependence on the Divine Image, 
it destroyed its own image, “ because man without God is 
no longer man ”. : 


The Disintegration of the Family 


Another institution which should have given stability, 
unity and direction to the life of the period is the family. 
But it too fell under the spell and spirit of the age, and 
succumbed to the forces for the staying or the neutralizing 
of which its experience and traditions should have equipped 
it. It must of course be assumed that the radical changes 
which were taking place in the economic order during this 
period would entail some alteration in the functional life of 
the family ; but this institution had for centuries occupied 
too important a place in the cultural, educational, economic 
and religious life of the peoples of the earth to permit a sudden 
default or change of attitude toward its social responsibility 
without serious implications for the whole Social Order. 

It has been fashionable to attribute the declining fortunes 
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of the family to the increasing prevalence of divorce. It 
would no doubt be better sociology to attribute divorce to 
the inroads which an opportunistically-minded civilization 
has made on one of its most indispensable institutions. 
The family has little possibility of making more than a 
decreasingly valuable biological contribution to society from 
the inadequate hovels which have sprung up around the 
average modern industrial agglomeration ; and the modern 
three-room city apartment offers little more that is conducive 
to the normal functioning of the family as an institution 
having an important contribution to make to the social order 
in which it finds itself. 

Families which have not been subjected to these physical 
handicaps have frequently fared little better, because the 
high-pressure salesmanship of the cinema and other highly- 
commercialized forms of amusement and attraction made 
the functioning of a serious cultural institution more and 
more difficult in an age that seemed to find it necessary to 
forget rather than to think. The fact remains that the 
areas which have escaped the more serious manifestations 
of the disintegration of these times are those in which the 
family has maintained its long-established sense of social 
mission. And some of these areas are in certain of the most 
highly industrialized parts of the world. Industrialization 
has therefore not necessitated the destructive alteration of 
a tested social institution. The overwhelming load of 
unemployment and the actual starvation of families in agri- 
cultural areas can be attributed only to the loss of two of 
the most valuable social concepts — the idea of the economic 
solidarity of the larger family unit, and the sense of sustenance 
responsibility of the individual family. Most important of 
all is the general cultural implication of the present trend. 
The great cultures of the past have grown out of a stabilized 
family environment. Whether any new culture worthy of 
the name can emerge without a consciously creative family 
unit is doubtful. Whether existing cultures can be maintain- 
ed without its aid is equally problematical. For these and 
other reasons, the most thoughtful students of the present- 
day problems of the social order are directing their attention 
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more and more to this, the most basic of all our social 
institutions. 


The Leadership Costs of the World War 


Every factor which has been considered thus far has 
carried with it serious leadership implications. Through 
the centuries there has been an unending search for men of 
courage, men of vision, men of unquestionable honesty 
and integrity, men with the Divine spark which inspires 
trust and absolute devotion. The available leadership for 
the conducting of the affairs of the world has always been 
inadequate, but at times the dearth approaches the point 
of crisis. We are today in such a crisis ; and those who seek 
the cause of the suddenness of the débdcle of these recent 
years will do well to study the life and personality costs of 
the World War. 

People still remind themselves now and then of the 
millions of potential leaders whose lives were completely 
snuffed out during that struggle. But few have become 
really aware of the soul-destroying influence of that experience 
on those other millions who physically survived the ordeal. 
Some have recovered to a degree from the abnormalities 
and barbaric reversions of those days; but for the over- 
whelming majority of those of leadership capacity, the 
experience they then underwent meant the destruction of 
the faith and the creative instincts out of which leader- 
ship is born. And those who have the most profound insight 
into the souls of men warn us that the disillusionment growing 
out of the idleness and uncertainty of these depression years 
is making inroads on the leadership material for the coming 
generation which will prove as devastating as were the War 
and post-War influences on that generation to which Western 
civilization must today look for its leadership. 

Because of the inroads which the War, the post-War, and 
the later depression years have made on leadership sources, 
it is dangerous to assume that normal procedure will supply 
a leadership adequate to the needs of these days of transition. 
The needs of the situation demand almost superhuman 
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foresight and extraordinary action. The Universities, in | 
addition to their work of formal technical training, must be “4 
prepared to inspire men with at least a Platonic sense of 
responsibility toward the State and the Social Order. But 
the needs of the day demand a motivation which only a 
revitalized Christianity can give. 


The Mood and Temper of the End of the Era 


Man entered the Modern Era with the buoyant faith, 
the unquenchable hope, and the conquering idealism of the 
Renaissance. His mastery over nature has exceeded the : 
wildest dreams of his ancestors. Food, shelter, and the z 
- comforts of life are his in abundance. Education, the 
treasures of the past, and the road to culture are open to 5 
him. Yet we are today confronted by a frightened and 
disillusioned generation, questioning the soundness of the 
structure its forebears have built for it, fearful of its ability 
to escape from being crushed by it, ready to give blind alle- 
giance to a leader who may indeed make exacting demands, 
but who offers a goal to work for and a faith to live by. 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this survey, the 
time cycles of this development are not identical in the 
different continental areas: neither is there uniformity 
between the national areas of a given continent. But the 
nature of the manifestation is uniform in its temper and 
world-encircling in its outreach. If for example the analysis 
given us by Maxine Davis in The Lost Generaiion is to be 
trusted, the mood and temper of the Youth of America of 
1935 is identical with the temper of the Youth of the Germany 
of a decade ago. 

The course which history will take in the countries which 
fall in these later time cycles will be determined by the 
comparative vitality and the reality of the various forces of 
integration which are at present struggling for mastery. 


The End of the Christian Era 


JoAcHIM MUELLER 


What do we mean by the End of the Christian Era ? 


Under the threefold impact upon Christendom of Bol- 
shevism, secularism and neo-paganism, it is not to be wondered 
at that the opinion has become widely current that the end 
of the Christian era has come. Our task will be to discover 
whether that opinion has any validity, and if so, in what 
sense. 

What are we to understand by the end of the Christian 
era ? We must begin by making that clear. Doubtless 
the opponents of Christianity mean thereby the end of 
Christianity in general, the end of the Christian Church, the 
end of the Bible, the end of the Christ of God Himself. 

That interpretation of the end of the Christian era we 
entirely deny from the outset. We do so in clear, determined 
faith, and with the insight which has been brought to us in 
the post-War years concerning the fundamental difference 
between Religion and Revelation. Religion lies on the level 
of things human, and is lost and condemned before God, 
along with everything that is man’s — however splendid, 
deep and genuine it may be; — only in the Revelation with 
which God comes to meet us do truth, salvation, life, eternity 
lie. The essential difference between the God-seeking Reli- 
gion of man and the man-seeking Revelation of the living 
God cannot henceforward be forgotten. But He in whom 
God comes to meet us is Christ the Lord. His Kingdom is 
an everlasting Kingdom, and His truth endureth for ever. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His words shall not 
pass away. That is the testimony of faith. 

If then the validity of this interpretation of the end of 
the Christian era must be absolutely denied, there remains 
room only for the other, namely, that the period of history 
in which the Gospel of Jesus Christ has worked by way of the 
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constituted Church and through it upon the culture of the 
nations in a decisive, determinative and creative way is 
coming to an end. And that is a question which is worthy 
of very serious examination. 


The Course and the Character of the Christian Era 


The question is put : Is the era of the historically formative 
and culturally creative influence of the Church of Christ 
coming to an end ? As we go on to answer it, we shall try 
first. of all to call up before us the general features of the 
Christian era as it stands in history. 

The outer framework is quickly described. The Christian 
epoch of culture begins with the reign of Constantine the 
Great in the fourth century A. D., when Christianity is raised 
to be the officially recognized religion in the Roman Empire. 
Soon it conquers the young and fresh German, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Slavonic Empires, and the Roman nations rejuvenated 
by German blood. The history of the Middle Ages is charac- 
terized by the gradual infusion into these nations of Christian 
thought, Christian customs and morality. This development 
reaches, in a sense, its height in Luther and Calvin, and in 
their counterpart, the Catholic Counter-reformation ; never 
has the dominance of theological and spiritual thought in the 
West been so strong and living as it was then. At the same 
time, the cultural activity of Christianity took a decisive 
turn at the Reformation. In its struggle for the nations of 
the West, the mediaeval Church had to a large extent become 
a collective power of order, which had in many ways conform- 
ed to the retreating heathenism ; the Reformation leads it 
back again to its original, essential calling. This Revelation, 
however, demands a personal appropriation of salvation on 
the part of man. Thereby new, strong forces are set free, 
which extend their activity far beyond the West. The newly- 
founded Protestant Churches become the chief supporters 
of missions in more recent times. In a new surge of faith 
they carry the Gospel over all the world, and give new 
impulses to the Catholic missions outside Europe which were 
already being carried on here and there. Their witness to 
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the Revelation of God in Christ ‘is willingly heard and 
gladly accepted. But in the mission fields also, the cultural 
influence of Christianity goes far beyond the immediate fruit 
of the proclamation of the Gospel. The impression made 
by the figure of Jesus of Nazareth, and the persuasive force 
of the morality embodied in him, have won the souls of 
countless people who never found their way to the Christian 
Church. This development stands at its height immediately 
before the World War. Then comes that unheard-of catas- 
trophe, the World War, which also deals an extremely heavy 
blow to Christianity as a spiritual world-power. From then 
on, the cultural influence of Christianity has been seriously 
called in question over wide areas of the world. 

None the less, its contribution to world culture remains 
of immense significance. First of all, the soul of the West 
has been given an infinite amount of tenderness, depth and 
kindness by the priestly service of the Church. The inward- 
ness of contemplation and worship, the high impulse of 
thought, the fire of devotion, the flame of strong, continual 
trust, the discipline of ascetic obedience — all that was 
kindled by the doctrine of Christ. This spirit, directed to- 
wards the holy God, filled first of all the Church of the faith- 
ful; but at the same time it had a quite general formative 
influence upon the inner life of those highly-gifted nations. 
But its social life also was set on an entirely new basis ; that 
was brought about by the quiet charitable service of the 
Church as well as by her preaching, not seldom delivered 
with prophetic force. Love of one’s neighbour became a 
necessary fruit of the love of God. Its dominance in the 
doctrine and life of the Church created that social-minded- 
ness which today is an inalienable part of the national ideology 
of all Western nations, however worldly and far from God 
they may otherwise be. 

A no less important contribution the Church has made to 
Western culture is her personalization of life. — The Divine 
Revelation bears a thoroughly personal character. The 
personal God calls personally to the individual. Thereby 
He confronts him with decisions which only the individual 
can make. He gives him responsibility. The Christian 
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era is thus the era of the personally-living human being. This 
man has come to a knowledge of his creaturely and spiritual 
destiny, and lives obedient to that knowledge in the world, 
and, if need be, against the world. In no other period of 
history, therefore, has the individual been able to bring his 
special characteristics so powerfully to expression within the 
species, and when needful, against the species, as in the era 
influenced by the Christian Church. And as a result of this, 
no other has brought forth such a wealth of creative forces 
in every field of human life. 

But the most important thing that is to be said concer- 
ning the cultural influence of the Christian Church lies still 
deeper down. It is expressed in the simple fact of the 
Christian chronology. The chronology of all the great 
heathen nations loses itself in the twilight of the myth. But 
when the Christianized nations of the West set out to make 
their own chronology which should embrace all history, an 
inner necessity made them take the figure of Jesus Christ 
as their starting-point. That took place almost unconsciously 
in the course of the Middle Ages, and was yet an act of incal- 
culable consequence in the history of the human spirit. 
Henceforward there stood at the beginning the picture of 
the Son of God who became the Son of Man. We cannot 
here exhaust the significance of this fact. We can only 
point out that with the appearance of Christ, which is set 
by Christian chronology in the centre of our view of history, 
a struggle has begun, between mythologizing thought and 
thought according to the Revelation, the full range and import 
of which is coming to be realized only in our own day. 

The myth always brings an unrealistic element into the 
view of history held by a nation. The main thing for mytho- 
logical thought is not the real happening but its religious 
glorification, recasting and reinterpretation. The myth is 
essentially uninterested in the reality of what it tells. It 
knows no history in the strict sense. Dream rules where 
mythologizing thought rules. 

Christ on the contrary awakens in the soul a deep need 
for truth and reality. The Christian knowledge of truth is 
bound up with the historical reality of Christ. Therefore 
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it is always being forced to consider the question of what has 
really happened. It educates to a realistic attitude of mind. 
The will to reality rules where Christian thought rules. 

The myth makes history a temple for idolized man. 
Originally its reverence is intended for the gods and forces 
which the myth sets over man: But as soon as mythology 
and rationalism ally themselves — and that begins at very 
early stages of human history — man, or the form of man, 
takes the place of the gods. The mythically idealized man, 
the god-man, comes upon the scene as the one whose great 
appearance lends meaning to the world-process. It is indeed 
only in mythical disguise that man may dare to raise so bold 
a claim. Real man cannot be mistaken for the Atlas who 
could bear on his shoulders the whole weight of history ! 

Christ makes history the place of the real man. In 
Christ the infinite distance between God and man is revealed. 
In Christ, man is also, however, made conscious of his high 
calling. The fact that the Son of God becomes his brother 
awakens man to his real destiny. Once again he knows the 
truth about himself, and is transplanted into the kingdom 
of light and truth. True humanity, in its lowliness and in its 
heights, is realized before God in Christ. 

The myth makes history the place where man is sacrificed. 
The myth is not concerned with man as such. Human 
sacrifices were and are offered to its gods — they may there- 
fore also take place for the glorification of mythicized man ! 
In this, it makes no essential difference whether they are 
blood-offerings or offerings of a spiritual kind. The myth 
becomes in the end the enemy of the real man, by sacrificing 
him to an idolized form of man. 

Christ, on the other hand, makes history absolutely into 
a service to man. The Son became the first-born Brother 
of all, in order if possible to lead them all over into the 
Kingdom of the new creation. Henceforth, history exists 
for man’s sake. Man, who cannot indeed on his own account 
give meaning to history, is none the less the centre and 
object of history according to the Will of God. 

So it is clear that mythological thought empties history 
and alienates it from its real calling. A deep and convincing 
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meaning can be given to history only by the supra-history 
which takes up its abode in temporal events. The world 
always stands in the service of the over-world, and must do 
so. Absolutely everything depends on this and this alone, 
that it should become serviceable to the true over-world 
and not to the idols which “are nothing in the world ”. 
But it is to that latter service that mythological thought 
seduces it. The sharpest expression of that seductive power 
is to be found in the modern post-Christian and contra- 
Christian myths, such as for example that of the world- 
redeeming proletariat. 

It is thus incontestable that in the Christian era history, 
and man within history, have come to have their real meaning 
and dignity. That is the inalienable greatness of this epoch, 
and its decisive cultural significance, from which all its other 
cultural effects flow. It is based on the unheard-of fact that 
the Divine Truth itself became history. In reckoning time 
from the birth of Jesus Christ, humanity confessed that fact, 
and bowed beneath the deep meaning which it gave to all 
temporal events, and at the same time beneath the 
tremendous tension in which it sets us men. 


The Effects of the Renaissance 


But is that still true ? Have we not long ago emancipat- 
ed ourselves from the Christian chronology 2? We have long 
been living, not years of our Lord but years of man, not 
years of salvation but years of the myth, not years of 
grace but years of autonomous reason! When did that 
begin ? The change began at the point where Renaissance 
and Reformation intersected one another. 

The discovery of the world and of man was, according to 
Jakob Burckhardt’s well-known saying, the great achieve- 
ment of the Renaissance. That need not necessarily have 
set it at odds with the work of the Reformation. But that 
did in fact take place. As the world and the things of the 
world became the centre of all thought and action, that which 
was holy was put away. As man in his beauty and spiritual 
power was exalted to be the limitless lord of time, he loosed 
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himself from God. Humanity and freedom, humanism and 
liberalism were his watchwords. 

There can be no doubt that great things were done in the 
name of these ideas. We need only recall well-known facts. 
In the era of the freely-acting personality, science, technical 
achievements and art were able to attain a quite extraordinary 
development. Economics and_ industry received an 
undreamt-of impulse. The individual citizen was recognized 
as a jointly-responsible supporter of public, political action. 
And the respect for the individual within his nation was 
accompanied by the recognition of the super-individual of 
the nation in the world of nations. It is no mere coincidence 
that the era of liberalism was the era of national States united 
by territory, language and history. The nations demanded 
for themselves in the larger setting of humanity the same 
freedom and dignity which they accorded to their members 
within their own frontiers. 

This rich free interplay of spirits and powers was made 
possible only by a use of human labour, at home and on foreign 
colonial soil, which to a large extent became a ruthless 
exploitation. The man of violence asserted himself even in 
the sober bourgeois-liberal era. He assumed the form of the 
all-powerful captain of industry and the imperialistic politi- 
cian; and the laisser faire, laisser aller of Manchesterism 
engendered a wealth of bourgeois miniature editions of the 
genius produced by the Renaissance, whilst large numbers 
of white and especially coloured proletariat groaned under 
oppressive servitude. 

No less dangerous than this division of the nations into 
two separated worlds was the complete materialization of 
life in general which set in thereafter. If the former develop- 
ment touched only the two outermost surfaces of the social 
organism, the latter could not be avoided by anybody in 
Occidental lands. Those who most seemed to be lords and 
kings of technical progress were often its humblest slaves. 
Impersonal calculation gradually penetrated into the tende- 
rest, most inward relations of man with man. Marriage and 
the family were sacrificed to it. Love of one’s neighbour 
became first of all a rarity, and then the mockery of the 
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world. Community was replaced by organization. Organiza- 
tion levelled out the organic structure of national life and 
prepared the way for the mass. More and more, all came to 
be involved in the fate of the mass, which at first was only 
the form of community of those who “ lived in the shadow ”, 
of the proletariat. But in the mass, man, living impersonally 
with his neighbour, lost himself. The soul left the citadel 
of its solitariness, to be submerged in that which was common 
to all, in the common day. The soul was socialized before 
the socialization of material possessions was talked of. 

The World War and the Revolution in Germany cut into 
this slow and gradual development and gave it a strong 
forward impulse. The World War, which on the one hand 
was a peak of personal experience and called forth the highest 
moral decision, put the soldier on the other hand into an 
entirely impersonal, gigantic mechanism and made him a 
mere mechanic to tend the ever more highly developed 
fighting machine. This meant a very remarkable psychologi- 
cal assimilation of the soldier to the modern industrial worker. 
At the same time, the terrific impressions of the battle-field 
awakened long-dormant impulses in man. The passionate 
element in the human soul arose with new force and opened 
the way for a dark belief in blood, and the dead, and the 
gods. The soul disarmed the spirit, which was no longer 
equal to the enormity of material warfare. The Revolution 
continued along these lines : de-personalization, materializa- 
tion, despisal of humanity on the one hand; frenzy, myth, 
idolization of man on the other. With demonic power, it 
succeeded in binding together the apparently opposed 
impulses, and in saturating everything with the poison of 
fanaticism which belongs to all revolution. 

The last conclusion is now drawn from a long develop- 
ment. After man has been loosed from his neighbour, 
after he has been called out against himself, he must also be 
torn from the side of God. The attack against man and things 
human must complete itself in the attack against God and 
His sanctuary. Conscious Godlessness, militant enmity 
to Christ is the sign of this position. That is the decisive 
step. It is only the last little step over the threshold, but 
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it decides and separates. The Renaissance did not take this 


_ step, nor did Nietzsche ; but the prophets of the myth of our 


time do so. The French Revolution did not enter the new 
land ; nor did Marx himself go so far; but Lenin did. The 
centuries have gone their slow course towards this moment ; 
the revolutionary act introduces it into reality. Yesterday 
was full of protest against faith in God and against the 
Church ; today is the collective realization of anti-Christian 
ideologies. Anti-Christianity, and no longer Christianity, 
is to make an epoch ! 


Godlessness 


The anti-Christian powers. have paraded in two fronts, 
well-known to the Church : Godlessness and paganism. It 
is the continual duty of the Church to observe both camps 
closely ; just here she must maintain her oecumenical fellow- 
ship ; for the de-Christianization of the European-American 
cultural area is supported by parallel events in the Asiatic 
countries of ancient heathen culture, and even Africa is not 
free from influences of this kind. The fighting slogans are 
characteristically different on the two fronts; and yet they 
complement each other admirably. Destruction of the 
sanctuary — that is the aim of Bolshevist Godlessness. 
Cramming of the world with false sanctuaries — that is the 
essence of paganism. If militant Godlessness is the most 
radical form of the extermination of the holy, paganism means 
the filling of the world with the falsely holy. 

Bolshevistic Godlessness is the ultimate consequence of 
the thorough-going secularization of the Occident. It 
undertakes to construct a new world with the released forces 
of man left to himself. The great Russian Empire serves 
as the basis for this; and it is continually pushing forward 
from there towards East and West. One recalls that the 
Empire of the Soviets was once called Holy Russia. The 
prayers and liturgies of its Church, the consecration of house 
and yard and cattle, of water and meadow and field, the 
asceticism of holy men and women in the monasteries and 
convents, the government of the Christian State, whose ruler 
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was also Head of the Orthodox Church — all that was to 
give Russia the character of a holy land. 

And now this frightful answer to a millennium of imaginary 
Christian holiness! The land filled with sacred worship is 
being systematically desecrated. The Churches are being 
shut and destroyed — as opium-dens! In the ideal Soviet 
Russian settlement there is to be everything : council hall, 
community hall, theatre, cinema, school. The only thing 
excluded is the house of the sanctuary, which is set on the 
same footing with the house of drunkenness. 

Certainly many false sanctuaries have fallen a prey to 
the brutal fist of Godlessness. Much heresy and superstition 
had to go. But the longer the persecution lasts, the more 
it is directed against the strong, genuine faith in God of those 
who endure to the end. The fact that it is continuing right 
up to the most recent times is confirmed by the indubitable 
testimonies of trustworthy men who themselves stand in 
martyrdom. It is true that things have become calmer on 
the surface. How should it be otherwise after eighteen years 
of Godless rule ? The resistance is more and more with- 
drawing into hiding. Conformity with the régime is necessa- 
rily making continual progress, especially among the much 
courted youth. The slow consolidation of economic condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union is strengthening among the masses 
the ever-present inclination to make the best of established 
conditions. But all that does not contradict the fact of the 
antireligious struggle; rather does it confirm it, if rightly 
understood. 

Bolshevism itself has confirmed a thousandfold through 
the mouths of its leaders the view that the liquidation of 
religion is an essential element in both its theory and its 
practice. And the reason given for this is always the suppo- 
sedly historical fact that the Church is nothing but the 
handmaid of capitalistic exploitation. In fact, the roots of 
its struggle against the faith go deeper. The Russian Ortho- 
dox Emigration had found the word “ ideocracy ” to describe 
the Bolshevist form of government. “ Ideocracy,” they say, 
“is that order by which the State presumes to determine 
the only true, comprehensive philosophy or view of the world, 
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and to force it by violence on the spiritual life of the nation.” 
This singular conclusion from the political idealism of the 
nineteenth century is indeed a sign of modern Russia, and 
more than that, a sign of our times in general. If the State 
was regarded in the nineteenth century as the ripest form of 
expression of the spirit of a period, it appears in the twentieth 
century as the force which determines and commands the 
spirit of the era. To those who have insight, it is at once 
clear that this does not merely represent a serious infringe- 
ment upon deep psychological needs of man, who, even on 
the lowest stages of existence, feels, however dully, a calling 
to freedom. Nay, rather, since the force of the spirit really 
resides in a freedom which is bound by God and attached to 
God, ideocracy encroaches upon God’s own Kingdom. It 
lays claim to the entire man — body, soul, and spirit ; — 
i.e., it transfers the bond of man from God to itself. The 
man of faith must protest against this for conscience’ sake. 
But at the same moment he becomes an enemy of the State ; 
for the ideocratic State allows of no decision of conscience 
against it, but only of a decision for it and its commands. 
The ideocratic State, which means the same thing as the 
totalitarian State, thus hecomes a persecutor of the Church 
— only from political reasons, as it thinks in subjective 
sincerity. It is not ina position to realize on its own account 
its high treason against the holy God; and it shuts with 
violence the prophetic mouth which admonishes it concern- 
ing that fact. The more objective its persecution is, in the 
sense of its ideology, the crueller it is. Then icy coldness 
and searing glow meet in a fearful paradox. Then it becomes 
clear what tyrant’s servants the ideocrats are, consciously 
or unconsciously. He is their master whose name is Legion 
and who works in legions of demonic spirits. All this isa 
fact in Russia. It is only made clearer by the fact that the 
Soviet Terror is more and more becoming a dark undercurrent 
of politics which is so cleverly conducted that it remains 
invisible to the world. 

A frightful persecution with an unmistakably demonic 
background! And yet there is judgment and discipline in 
it, as in every oppression of the Church. The hardest form 
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of discipline is when God gives His Church into the hands of 
her enemies. But His Love works in it also. The World 
Church loves her suffering member. But she is also learning 
from its sufferings. That is the Will of God. Do we not 
hear in what has happened the Judgment of God on Holy 
Russia 2? It runs thus: There is no holy land on this earth. | 
No Kingdom, no nation, no city is holy. Once there was 
indeed a holy city, called by God to holiness; but it nailed 
the Holy One of God to the Cross. Since then the Judgment 
has been spoken upon all earthly holiness. 


Paganism 


It is just against this judgment that the pagan feeling 
of our time rebels; for paganism lives upon the fictitious 
holiness of the earth and of places in it, and upon the imagina- 
ry divinity of man. Does it surprise us that not a few in our 
generation are turning again to this credulity which seems 
to us so primitive ? If so, we have not fathomed how weary — 
and tortured the soul of the European was when it left 
the nineteenth century behind it. “ At the end of Europe, 
at the end of a culture, at the end of a century ”, there over- 
came one of the over-sensitive poets of that time all the horror 
of the desolation of this existence. It will always remain 
psychologically noteworthy that in this poet, Maurice 
Barrés, there soon arose the prophet of the first revolutionary 
and pagan nationalism in pre-War Europe. From the weari- 
ness of the fin-de-siécle mood there immediately followed, 
for a small circle of French literary men and politicians of 
that time, the reaction to a credulity bound up with blood 
and soil which became the philosophy supporting French 
nationalism. The surprising rebirth of paganism from the 
European soul reveals itself here, as elsewhere, as an ele- 
mental counter-stroke against the undue power of reason 
and its disintegrating influence on Western culture. Man 
is tired of the pre-eminence of mere mind. Sovereign man is 
at the end of his autocracy. He is seeking for new bonds. 
But he no longer seeks them in God. He has gone too far 
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in revolt against the God of the Revelation to be able to 
return to Him now. 

The modern paganism which is growing up on ancient 
Christian soil meets us especially in our own German father- 
land, also in Italy, and in less developed forms in Hungary, 
Poland, Latvia, and, as already mentioned, in the classical 
French nationalism. We observe in it two fundamental 
tendencies, a naturalistic and a heroic one. 

The former is expressed in an almost mystical submersion 


in the forces of created things. As early a writer as 


Novalis could wax enthusiastic over the redemptive forces 
of wine and corn, of earthly and heavenly love, and of the 
death he desired with a blissful delight; and in the 
same way Hauer declares in his book Deutsche Gotitschau 
(A German Vision of God), concerning the earth and 
its bread and water, the embrace of the body and the soul, 
mother and child, strength and the courage to fight : “ Here 
are our sacraments, the sacraments of the earth, which are 
more real to us than any others. In them there breathes 
upon us a holy spirit who holds sway throughout the world in 
an eternally joyous Pentecost. ” 

The heathenism of the pre-War French nationalism, too, 
had already developed this naturalistic feature. Barrés 
flees before his own over-keen consciousness, which threatens 
to drive him to despair, into the mysticism which streams 
from the soil of his border home of Lorraine. He calls upon 
youth to learn again to listen to “ the voice of the blood and 
the instinct of the land ”. From his own experience he passes 
on “ that fruitful doctrine of realism, that genius never reveals 
itself more powerfully than when it remains in close contact 
with its earth and its dead ”. In one of his novels, he describes 
the sum of his religious knowledge in an important conversa- 
tion between the Chapel, which lies upon a ghostly hill in 
the country of Lorraine, and the Meadow which stretches at 
its feet. “Iam,” the Meadow says, “ the spirit of the earth 
and the furthest ancestors, I am freedom and enthusiasm. 
I am a bond from ancient times, an eternal spring.” And 
the Chapel answers : “ I am rule, authority, bond; I am a 
cathedral of immutable thoughts and the stronghold of 
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souls... In me the Meadow is continued, even if it denies 
me.” Christianity — and for Barrés that means Roman 
Catholicism — as a continuation of heathenism, as the firm 
building, the well-ordered city, in which the elemental forces 
of freedom and enthusiasm may work unhindered! That 
is a synthesis in which the Chapel is really swallowed by the 
Meadow, Christianity by heathenism, the Holy Spirit by 
humanenthusiasm. There is no doubt that the determinative 
things for Barrés were the voice of the blood and the instinct 
of the land, the spirit of the earth and the furthest ancestors. 
To them the Church is to grant room, even if they deny her. 

The other type of neo-paganism is determined by the 
heroic, soldierly, virile ideal which lies at its basis. All the 
nations which were hardened by the fire of the World War are 
immediately susceptible to this ideal. How should it not 
find an especially strong echo in Germany, which accomplish- 
ed the greatest military achievement in the four years of 
struggle ? The Church, which recognizes the office of the 
warrior, also recognizes — without disguising or sanctioning 
the horror and the guilt of international wars — that which 
subserves manly and soldierly discipline. She turns deter- 
minedly, however, against the mythical glorification of a 
manly attitude and manly deeds. She sees such a glorifica- 
tion in such things as the cult of the fallen soldier, which is 
described as the coming national religion. She sees it in 
the absolutization of the conception of national honour, to 
which the Divine Commandment of love of one’s neighbour 
and enemy is to be unconditionally subordinated. 

In Italy, the symbols of Fascism are surrounded with 
overtly religious pathos, and its celebrations are given litur- 
gical form. The figure of the leading statesman is shrouded 
in superhuman splendour. In a great Roman daily news- 
paper there appeared last spring an essay from the pen of a 
student : “ Near to Mussolini”. The young author wrote 
this : “ We feel that we are His, even to the heaviest sacrifice 
that He may demand of us. We grew up as we sang His 
name ; we passed our childhood in a world which He had 
created for us. Our greatest wish is to be able to speak to 
Him, to hear His kindling words, and to say to Him personally 
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that the whole of youth belongs to Him today... Though 
far, He is yet always present! ” Even if we deduct from 
this a good deal of youthful and Southern exuberance, yet 
these words, and the religious style employed whenever il 
Duce is mentioned, do reveal in a striking way the idolization 
of man in modern European paganism. Truly, where the 
God-man Christ is rejected, the Man-god seats himself at 
once upon His throne ! 

‘It is extraordinarily important to observe Asiatic paga- 
nism in these times. Being forced into controversy with the 
opposed forces of secularism, Bolshevism, nationalism and 
Christian missions, it has been driven into a strong, manifold 
and contradictory development. The leading feature in 
this development may at present — with all necessary reserve 
— be held to be the tendency towards an alliance between 
nationalism and paganism, in which the old sagas of the gods 
do indeed have to be adapted to the prevalent modern 
nationalistic myth. 

The classical country for the connection between nationa- 
lism and pagan renaissance is Japan. National politics are 
bound up very closely with the old national religion. The 
Shinto cult, with its 150,000 shrines and 15,000 priests, is a 
department of the Ministry of the Interior, and thus under 
the direction and protection of that office. Its task is laid 
down by law as that of teaching the nation “ the laws of 
heaven and the way of humanity ”. Heaven for it is no 
unattainable, far-off place. It is effectively and almightily 
represented by the son of heaven, the Mikado. “ Our heaven- 
ly imperial ancestor,” proclaimed the Mikado Hirohito on 
the occasion of his accession to the throne in 1926, “ created, 
in agreement with the heavenly truth, a kingdom whose 
foundation is immovably fixed for all times, and left behind 
them a throne which is to all eternity designed for their direct 
descendants.” The immediate descent of the imperial house 
from the gods, the unbroken series of divine ancestors, and 
the rule of the god-men upon the throne of Japan, secured 
for all future times, are central tenets of Shintoistic doctrine. 

What, now, is the relation of this State religion, with its 
explicit worship of emperor and nation, to the Christian Church 
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in Japan? First it must be said that the missionary 
Churches in Japan have as. many possibilities of extension 
as in other non-Christian countries. A serious matter for 
conflict is however present in the demand of the government 
that Christians also are to take part in the homage paid 
before the imperial shrines and in the ceremonies carried out 
in the schools. The government tried at the turn of the 
century to do away with the serious conscientious scruples 
of the Church by making a distinction between State religion 
and national religion. The ceremonies at the State shrines 
were stated to be not of a religious, but only of a patriotic 
character, while on the other hand, the national religion, 
which prays at the shrines of the lower rice-gods and gods 
of fortune, was stated to be genuine religion. 

What is the attitude of Japanese Christians to this serious 
question ? A man of the status of Toyohiko Kagawa, who by 
no means fails to see the questionability and ambiguity of the 
official view, is able to come to terms with the official distinc- 
tion of State religion and national religion. But it is well 
known that other Japanese Christians have given a different 
answer to this serious question, and have preferred going to 
prison to carrying out the homage in the imperial temple. 
We neither desire nor are able to judge our brothers in the 
decisions they take. We would only make very clear the 
questions of principle which are involved. Can a heathen 
State cult, which has a religious basis and indubitably has 
religious significance for popular feeling, be interpreted in 
such a way that its ceremonies can be understood as acts of 
purely political and patriotic devotion ? Or are the disciples 
of Jesus inevitably called up to confess their faith in face of 
all claims which may be made by any State cult ? 

A glance at China will serve to remind us that heathenism 
is in course of simultaneous reawakening and change here 
also. It is immediately clear that the watchword of pan- 
Buddhism, which is at the same time a pan-Asiatic or at 
least a pan-Mongolian one, is not entirely without its effect 
in China. But the strongly-felt contrast with Japan necessa- 
rily leads to the endeavour to create a new spiritual and reli- 
gious basis out of China’s own ancient heritage. The most 
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interesting and beautiful attempt of this kind is the so- 
called New Life Movement, called into being by Chang 
Kai Shek himself. The badge of the movement is a compass 
upon a shield : “ An ordered life on the basis of self-protection 
and self-defence”. Youth has enrolled in its thousands in 
the service of the New Life Movement, in order to co-operate 
effectively in the internal reconstruction of China. The old 
Chinese virtues are fostered, and the fight against ignorance, 
superstition, dishonesty, corruption, luxury, disorder, un- 
healthy conditions of life and immorality, is carried on in a 
very practical way. Chang Kai Shek has pressed for the 
co-operation of the Christian Churches in this movement. 
They have not refused to take part in such important social 
work. The only inner difficulty, which many of them do 
feel very strongly, is that the movement consciously draws 
upon the sources of ancient Chinese wisdom, of which the 
Christian general himself says: “ The wisdom of the old 
teachers and masters of China is really of very great depth. 
It is like a living spring of pure water which streams forth 
constantly and will quench the religious thirst of the masses 
of China. Every generation goes back again to it, in order 
to drink from this spring.” The co-operation of the Churches 
of China, in this serious and beautiful movement, is from this 
point of view, an example of the collaboration of heathenism 
and Christianity, of “ Meadow ” and “ Chapel ”, in which 
the Meadow gradually advances upon the Chapel, in order 
to overgrow it in the end. 

It can be said that the various paganisms are so many 
masks of the adversary. All the many gods proceed from a 
dark, blind principle, in which light and darkness, good and 
bad lie undistinguished side by side. And that is clearly 
confessed by the neo-paganism among ourselves. “ We do 
not divide the world into God and devil ”, says Wilhelm 
Hauer in his Deutsche Gottschau. Here we see the fearful 
abyss and the terrible seductive power of heathenism. Its 
divinity is not the holy God, who is known only in the 
Revelation fulfilled in Christ. Its god is not “the Father 
of light, in whom there is no variableness, neither change of 
light and darkness ”, not the holy and just Judge. The god 
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of the heathen is Odin, who in ancient times concluded blood 
brotherhood with Loki, the inconstant principle of evil. 
Paganism cannot distinguish night from day, death from life ; 
and so it leads the nations astray into night and death, 
away from Him in whom light has appeared and the bright 
day broken. 


The End — and the Beginning 


After centuries of undermining, the anti-Christian powers 
have indeed entered upon open attack against Christianity 
in the traditionally Christian countries, supported by power- 
ful advances in the realm of ancient paganism. Is that the 
end of the Christian era ? Are the forces of anti-Christianity 
really beginning to make an epoch in the collective realiza- 
tion of godless and pagan ideas ? Are we really going back 
beyond Constantine the Great ? 

We are certainly all agreed that the turning-point at which 
we stand is bringing more to an end than simply the four 
hundred years of humanism or the hundred and fifty years 
of liberalism. Rather is it a recantation of the confession of 
Christ as the founder and former of history which was 
implicit in the introduction of the Christian chronology. 
This is not happening universally, but it is happening over 
very large areas, where new ideological systems, which we 
have recognized to be determined by mythical thought, are 
dominant. It is no mere chance that the word myth has 
become a key-word of our time. The decisive thing here is 
two-fold : the affirmation of the myth as a determinative 
spiritual principle, and its connection with the ruling powers. 
It may not remain a freely-moving thought-construction, 
but must be brought to collective realization, as we see most 
clearly in the ideocracy of Bolshevism and the State cult of 
Japan. Where these two conditions are fulfilled, the step 
behind Constantine the Great has in fact been taken. The 
Christian chronology has in practice been surrendered, and 
thus the end of the Christian era has without a doubt been 
proclaimed. The Church of Jesus Christ has been set back 
into the conditions of the pre-Constantine era. Her cultural 
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mission is declared to have ended. The ideocracy or “ mytho- 
cracy” lays claim on the nation and the individual entirely 
and undividedly for itself. Therefore there is no longer any 
room for a strong, independent activity of the Church in 
public life. 

Perhaps the picture drawn here is incomplete after all, 
in so far as the forces present within the Christian Church, 
while fully recognized in the past, have hardly received their 
due in our description of the present day ? A really consider- 
able measure of cultural influence of Christianity can still be 
cited for our own day too. From the service of the Church, 
both in the old Christian countries and on the mission field, 
there proceed strong personal influences upon countless 
individuals and through them upon the community as a 
whole. Far-reaching revival movements strengthen those 
influences. Here and there the voice of the Church is still 
heard with respect, and taken into consideration, even in 
questions of public life. Nothing is further from our thoughts 
than to desire to deny or even minimize these facts. Must 
we not assert, however, that only too clear and ever narrower 
limits are being set to the cultural development of the 
Church ? 

It is important to be clear on this point ; for the Christian 
Church is still seeking for possibilities of activity under the 
sufferance and protection of the powers of the times. Ought 
she not to recognize honestly that it is laid upon her to pray 
for a force of counteraction, through which she, if God give 
grace, could spiritually overcome the forces which have 
emancipated themselves from God, and lead them back into 
the order of God ? Only if that gift were granted could one 
speak of an endurance, indeed of a deepened continuance and 
a new beginning of the Christian era. Who would say that 
that is impossible ? With God all things are possible. This 
sight remains open to us as a prospect of faith. If it should 
be fulfilled, it would mean in practice the de-secularization 
and the de-mythicization of the thought of our generation. 

To sum up, we say that the talk of the end of the Christian 
era is justified, — not of course in the sense of a completed 
historical fact, but in the sense of a process which has begun, — 
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if that era be understood as the time of the determinative 
cultural influence of the Church of Christ. Does that make 
us despondent ? Not at all. Whoever thought we were 
moved by anxiety for the future of the Church would have 
entirely misunderstood us. If we have any anxiety at all, 
it is an anxiety for the future of culture and civilization. 
Cultural activity is not a necessity of existence for the Church 
of Christ. It is a service of sustaining love, rendered to a 
dying world according to the Will of God, but always subordi- 
nated to the dominant mission to the Church, which is preach- 
ing, witness, confession. That is the Church’s real life. 
That can never be taken from her. The more violent the 
attack of the enemies is, the clearer shall our confession be, 
the more joyful our witness, the more intensive our service ! 
And if the attack of the adversary grows fiercer, we see 
therein only the fulfilment of Scripture. The myth may 
more and more strengthen its dominion, ideocracy may 
continue yet further the persecution of the Church — the 
Crucified and Risen One is with His Church. And He it 
is that cometh. We wait for Him in diligent and suffering 
service. We await the final end of history, the perfection 
of time in eternity. 


The Christian in the Economic Crisis 


WILLIAM G. PECK 


The Relevance of Christianily to the Economic Order 


There are two main lines of thought which tend to 
discourage the notion that from the Christian Faith may be 
derived principles and forces which will prove to be of 
constructive value in the realm of economic order. There 
is the assertion that economics is a science, and that religious 
ideas, whether they have any validity or not elsewhere, are 
quite inapplicable here. There are some cynical persons 
who would remark that in view of our present situation, the 
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less said about economics as a science, the kinder it will be 
to the economists ; but I am not a cynical person. It does 
seem that in some respects economics as a science can never 
be as exact and final as meteorology. It has been observed 
that there is an economic blizzard raging. It has been raging _ 
for several years, which seems a long time for a blizzard. 
The economists did not tell us when to expect it, nor do they 
seem to be very certain as to when it will cease. 

We understand, of course, that economics has to deal 
with quantitative factors which are variable. The factors 
which meteorology has to consider are also variable; but 
' that science has been able to make great progress through 
the reception of more rapid information of variations over 
large areas, and by attempting to discern in the variations 
that occur through lengthy periods, some kind of rhythmic 
sequence. But economics has a more difficult task, because 
it is impossible to discover any rhythmic principle in the 
development of productive capacity, or in the fashions of 
consumption. For example, the solemn belief of orthodox 
nineteenth century economists that production necessarily 
creates its own purchasing power was a fallacy when they 
uttered it, because the total disposal of industrial production 
in their days was not secured by purchasing power which 
that production had created. It was a sound observation 
as grounded upon an earlier economic order ; but the introduc- 
tion of the machine had made it far less true. The coming 
of power-technique now demands a new financial system, 
if it is to become true again. But you cannot blame the 
economist for not foreseeing scientific developments, because 
that is not his job. 

Yet why, in spite of such necessary limitations, has 
economic science not been more helpful to the world in this 
prolonged economic disorder ? The reason is, I think, that 
it is entangled with superstitions which are not in the least 
scientific. Economic science treats of the quantitative 
factors involved in production, exchange, and consumption. 
If there be any qualitative factors involved, it must ignore 
them. And that is why economics can never be the final 
economic authority. Unfortunately it has been assumed 
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that economics must not only ignore qualitative factors, but 
must necessarily deny their operation. The consequence 
is that modern economics, born in the capitalist system, 
has come to assume the capitalist system as given for men, 
somewhat as the solar system is given. And the communist 
philosophy differs only in the assertion that the capitalist 
system is a stage in a fixed dialectical process which must 
issue in collectivism. What is denied in either case is that 
human choice can intervene upon the economic process 
with directive power, and that men may transcend the 
concatenation of economic cause and effect in such a way 
as to make the economic process minister to supernatural 
ends. 

I put it to you that as Christians you cannot accept the 
universality, or even the priority, of the economic interpreta- 
tion of life. It is bound to emasculate society and personality 
of that inner, mystical content in the absence of which 
religion must be meaningless. You are compelled to choose 
between two other alternative positions. You must declare 
that the pursuit of the transcendent, supernatural end 
involves the control of the economic means; or you must 
assume that what takes place in the world of economic and 
political order is part of a mysterious dispensation which 
redemption cannot affect, save to enable the redeemed to 
endure faithfully whatever has to be suffered. 

It is the second alternative, and the considerations which 
are advanced to substantiate it, which constitute the second 
line of thought discouraging to the notion of a Christian world 
order.- It is upon this point that thoughtful Christians are 
now differing, and may possibly differ still more as the present 
order slides into decay amidst the several painful secular 
attempts at rejuvenation. I believe that the assumption, 
which was recently becoming well established in the Church 
of England, that the Church has a right and a duty in shaping 
the canons of social and economic culture, is possibly more in 
doubt in the minds of English Christians at the moment, than 
it has been for a long time. We are being affected by a 
mood which has originated on the Continent in the bitter 
experience of the modern collapse. 
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It is true that this mood has armed itself with a theology 
which appeals to the emphasis laid upon the transcendent 
by such thinkers as Rudolf Otto and Karl Barth; and it has 
returned to a very necessary assertion of supernatural 
redemption. But I wish to ask your attention to an impor- 
tant distinction of ideas which is often overlooked. I deny 
that an objective, transcendental theology of redemption 
necessarily precludes us from supposing that our theology 
has some sociological bearing. In fact, I am prepared to 
argue that such a theology is the only satisfying and enduring 
basis of a social philosophy and of cultural standards. 

We must remember that we are in reaction against the 
liberal theology, which certainly did display a deal of social 
interest, but which, because of its substitution of the concepts 
of moral evolution for those of supernatural redemption, 
came to inhabit a single-plane world, and found itself involved 
in the collapse of the whole culture of liberal secular humanism. 
That was a mistaken approach to the problem of the relation 
between religion and economics; but its failure does not 
prove that we are not to suppose that any such relation is 
to be found. 

I would point out to you that the severance of the religious 
concern from the questions of the political and economic 
structure, involves us in a dichotomy of man which leaves 
us In grave practical embarrassment. For man is organic 
with this universe : not only physically, but psychologically ; 
and indeed his spiritual life is to some extent shaped by his 
position in the created order. If you say that his relation 
with the eternal order is to have no effect upon his approach 
to his fellow-men in the common and necessary task of 
exploiting the resources of this world, you are cutting man 
asunder, because you are denying a fundamental unity of 
purpose in his creation and his redemption. 

The question is, are we to consider redemption as merely 
a preliminary stage in the association of man with an eternal 
order which completely transcends the cosmic; or are we 
to suppose that it is the restoration of man to relations with 
the eternal order in such a way as will empower him to a 
right use of the cosmic instrument ? That is the question 
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at the roots of all discussion as to the validity of a Christian 
philosophy of society. Is a man redeemed out of the world ? 
But what does the word “ world ” mean in this connection ? 
There is the physical cosmos. There is the world of human 
intercourse which is the necessary outcome of the essentially 
social nature of ethical personality. And there is the world 
of nature, personality and society as distorted and ruined 
by sin. And I hold that redemption is the separation of 
man from the world only in this third sense, that he may 
perform his true human function and attain his true human 
end through a right relation with the world in the other two 
senses. 

I think that such ideas of redemption as regard it as 
elevation to a plane out of relation with natural fact, are 
bound in the end to come face to face with the problem of 
creation in such a fashion that in order to be logical they 
must return a solution which is Gnostic rather than Christian. 
The Christian doctrines of Creation and Incarnation suggest 
that the transcendent implications of man’s existence are 
to be expressed in his treatment of the real problems of his 
incarnate state. Not, indeed, that a Christian is to suppose 
that man’s destiny is exhausted in the present order ; but it 
is prepared in the present order by a right employment of 
time, space and motion. And the guiding conception is 
to be found in sacramental teaching. Man is redeemed to a 
sacramental treatment of the world. If the material of the 
world cannot be reduced to sacramental purposes, then the 
world remains either a tyrannous idol, or an inscrutable 
mystery. My argument is that the Christian reply to the 
idolatry of the world is not to say that the world is just a 
mystery. That seems to me a weak and useless reply in 
view of our organic relations with the world. The Christian 
reply is that the world is intended as the sacramental 
opportunity of realizing some measure of our appointed 
destiny. 

I have no time to develop the theological implications of 
this view ; but before I pass on to the practical issues before 
us, I must remind you of one important consideration. It 
has often been felt, and not without reason, that a concern 
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for the social order may be distracting to the Church’s devo- 
tional life. There has been what my friend Mr. Maurice 
Reckitt has called, “a false monism of sacred and secular ”. 
After Frederic Denison Maurice, for example, had very 
rightly and properly aroused the conscience of the English 
Church upon social wrongs, there were many people thus 
awakened who sought for the correction of those wrongs in 
political and social programmes whereof the philosophical 
origin was in systems plainly non-religious or anti-religious. 
And often, all unwittingly, those good people were approach- 
ing human problems with two mutually antagonistic systems 
of thought at the back of their minds. It is not to be wondered 
at if, under the pressure of the need for action, religion seemed 
to become nothing more than an instrument for executing 
certain social programmes of which the origin and purpose 
had no religious reference whatever. The same thing has 
certainly taken place in America, and it was a common- 
place of the liberal social movement on the continent. 

It is to no return to that hopeless position that I would 
now invite you, but to a social vision which has Christian 
doctrine and devotion at its very heart : the vision of a social 
order which is the extension of Holy Communion : a society 
which is the full embodiment of the principles of Christ’s 
Church. For the Church is the Fellowship of the Mystery, 
and it is set down here foursquare in this world. And what- 
ever anyone may think about the validity of Christian social 
philosophy, the fact is that the fellowship of the Church 
itself is hampered so long as its members are compelled to 
meet in the political and economic fields as purely secular 
agents. The Church is bound to condemn such systems as 
thwart the realization of her own fellowship. Her very 
existence involves her in the task of re-stating the principles 
of human association. For she cannot suppose that man’s 
sociality or his concern with the material world are properly 
to proceed upon a plane whereon she has no jurisdiction 
whatever. His social community and his economic enter- 
prise are supernatural phenomena because they are his; 
and he is destined for a supernatural end : he is a supernatural 
creature. And the Church must be aware that if the accepted 
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principles of his political and economic activity are not of 
divine provenance, they will not therefore become something 
natural like the weather : they will be of the provenance of 
hell. 
I imagine that at this point, some of you will be burning 
to ask me whether I believe that such a social order is probable 
or even possible, in view of the facts of the world we know 
so well. My reply is that the question as to whether the 
world will receive the Gospel or not must never be allowed 
to determine the message of the Gospel. It is quite true 
that the Gospel has an apocalyptic element; but it has 
also a strong ethical and practical element related 
to its message of redemption. And it is not entirely unsug- 
gested by Our Lord that the apocalyptic action of God will 
have some relation to the behaviour of men. At all events, 
the Christian Faith does not essay to preach what men are 
certain to receive, but what they ought to receive for the 
salvation of their manhood. And this much seems certain : 
the preaching of the Gospel did, at one period of Western 
history, procure an enormous cultural result. I am not a 
medievalist, if that means one who desires to conduct the 
world back to the Middle Ages ; but I would recommend you 
to ponder the remarks of Nicholas Berdyaev upon the 
meaning of the Middle Ages, as set forth in his lectures on 
The Meaning of History. The modern confusion has arisen, 
not as a natural development in a dispensation of Nature, 
but out of the rejection of the medieval basis, which was a 
supernatural dogma of man. It bids fair to conduct us back 
to the Dark Ages. 


The Dogmatic Confusion behind the Economic Confusion 


I will ask you to consider with me now, in a more definite 
and particular way, the question of what the Christian has 
to say about the actual economic crisis with which the world 
is confronted. I think that all I have said so far will have 
prepared you for the statement that the Christian commentary 
must depend upon a true judgment of the situation. I 
mean simply this : that if a ship’s crew find themselves three 
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days from port, with only one day’s ration of food, it will be 
Christian advice that the food should be shared as equally 
as possible, and that all the crew should endeavour to endure 
the hardship as cheerfully as they can. But if it is discovered 
that the captain has hidden two full days’ rations in his. 
cabin, because he hopes to sell it in port for a profit to which 
he has no moral right, then I imagine that a Christian 
should advise the crew to have a searching interview with 
the captain. - 

If an economic crisis arises out of purely material condi- 
tions beyond human control, and of themselves producing 
human suffering, Christianity has some advice to give as to 
how men should behave in that situation. I do not see that 
it must necessarily be able to tell men how to alter the 
situation. Christianity is not a method of agriculture or of 
machine production. But if an economic crisis arises, not 
for such reasons, but because the distribution of a potential 
sufficiency is hampered by a false conception of the economic 
purpose, then it seems to me that Christianity has to do more 
than help men to face hardship. It has to help them to such 
an understanding of the economic purpose, as will enable a 
satisfying economic result. 

Now, the failure of our day is not in the realm of material 
means. It is in the realm of ends; and in the realm of ends 
the Faith is the supreme guide. Our economic confusion 
arises from a dogmatic confusion. It springs from a false 
dogma of man. And therefore, with regard to the system, 
to the organization of man’s enterprise in this modern world, 
the Faith is revolutionary, and it is the only revolutionary 
thing there is. The sign of the swastika, and the sickle and 
hammer, are signs that in spite of everything the world is 
obstinately carrying on toward wrong ends. The cross is 
the sign of the world turned back to true ends. 

The central defect of our modern economic system is 
that it is based upon the supposition that material gain is 
the final end of the human operation in the economic sphere ; 
and that this may be pursued in neglect of the question as 
to whether there be any other ends beyond that sphere ; 
and that if there be any other valid human ends, they are 
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irrelevant as regards the method of the economic pursuit, 
because that pursuit is self-contained. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong in working for material 
gain. It is necessary that men should seek by their labour 
to win that which will enable them to live a human life. 
The Christian doctrine was put long ago by St. Antonino 
of Florence, who said that it was right to get goods in order 
that, our human needs being satisfied, we might live the 
virtuous life of which the end is the vision of God. Thus, 
in the Christian view, the getting of goods by labour is govern- 
ed always by a further purpose, the attainment of virtue, 
which in turn has an end beyond it, the vision of God in 
everlasting, divine communion. Thus the economic pursuit 
ought to be controlled by the human pursuit, which is 
the search for man’s supernatural end; and it cannot be 
questioned that the Church took this view in the Middle Ages, 
and, indeed, afterwards. 

The main fact to be grasped is that in the post-Renaissance 
period the mood of secular humanism settled upon Western 
Europe. The transcendent and supernatural purpose of 
man’s being was fading from his consciousness. Man as in 
and of this world, became the object of man’s endeavour, 
and this, upon the face of it, seemed capable of sustaining 
a noble humanitarian effort. But the philosophy underlying 
this movement came at length to Comte, upon the one hand, 
and Hegel upon the other : Comte, who denied the transcen- 
dental, and Hegel who identified it with the immediate 
process of the world. Man was submitted to his own valua- 
tion of himself ; and that was noi sufficient to sustain a truly 
human mastery of the material implement. 

The point may be very simply put. Unless man is 
regarded as having a supernatural value and end, he does 
not remain the object of his own human labour, but falls 
into some kind of slavery. Only a belief in his heavenly 
kingship, his destiny upon the throne of Christ, can preserve 
his lordship over the things of this world ; which is another 
way of saying, Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. But, to put it briefly, in 
the modern world, the accepted end of work became, not the 
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satisfaction of human needs, but a sum of money. With 
money as the object of industry, man as man recedes to a 
position of relative insignificance in the process of industry : 
he assumes some importance as a worker, but far more as the 
achiever of the financial end. Thus in the words of Spengler, 
“The dictatorship of money marched on ”. 


The Economic Effects of the Devaluation of Man 


But money in itself and for itself is a ridiculous object. 
Its significance as the governing end of industry derived 
from the fact that it could be employed, and indeed must 
now be employed, in the expansion of the industrial system. 
So men found themselves employed at beggarly wages : 
while as a result of their labour-vast capital sums were 
accumulated and were invested in further industrial enter- 
prises which in their turn produced further aggregations of 
capital which must again be similarly employed. 

It ought to be obvious that such a system would inevitably 
arrive at some human catastrophe. But the exposition of 
its inner fallacy has been hastened and intensified by the 
coming of the machine. If the honest object of men’s 
association in industry were the satisfaction of human need, 
the invention of any adequate machine would mean the 
greater satisfaction of those needs at less expenditure of 
human labour. But the greater satisfaction signified in a 
higher real wage, and the less expenditure of labour expressed 
in shorter hours and longer leisure, have been gained, where 
they exist at all, only by the organized threat of the workers. 
For capitalism, seeking its end in the accumulation of invest- 
able capital, proposed to employ machines instead of men, 
and thus to increase production while decreasing costs. 

It does not require a very profound discernment to see 
that the employment of the machine along those lines must 
speedily defeat itself. If you have fifty men making fifty 
shirts a day on hand looms, and you then introduce a power 
loom controlled by two men and making a hundred shirts a 
day, you are going to increase your profits, if only you can 
sell your hundred shirts. But if you have deprived forty- 
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eight men of employment, you have deprived them of wages, 
and you depend upon people getting wages in order to buy 
your shirts. You do not pay wages to the machine, and in 
any case, machines do not wear shirts. Therefore you have 
nothing within that area of production to take the place of 
the demand you have destroyed. 

Now, as I have said before, the controlling economic 
superstition was that the mere producing of goods would 
create the power to buy those goods. It is not true, and it 
was not this that saved the system from collapse and brought 
its amazing triumphs in the nineteenth century. The system 
did not distribute purchasing power adequate to its own 
needs if the area of industrial production was to be the area 
of consumption. It did not pay the people whom it employed 
a wage sufficient to allow them to buy the equivalent of the 
goods they had made. That indeed was not its purpose. 
Its purpose was a large aggregation of capital in the form of 
money. But it did discover a world-market outside the area 
of production. It was the existence and development of 
that world-market that made it possible for a machine 
industry to continue to employ ever larger numbers of 
people in the old industrial countries. And so there came 
from the English a saying more true and sacred than any 
recorded in Holy Writ, “ Trade follows the flag”. We 
nobly shouldered the white man’s burden, even shooting 
negroes who wanted to carry their own burden, and occasio- 
nally going to war with European nations who wanted to 
take a share of the burden from us. And the white man’s 
burden turned out to be a very large money bag! That 
money was employed, once more, in the expansion of the 
same industrial system. 

But two things have happened. There has been an 
enormous development of the machine; but we are now 
passing from the machine age into an age of power-technique, 
in which actual human labour becomes of less importance 
than ever. Yet we are still proposing to provide purchasing 
power by means of wages, to receive which men must find 
the jobs which are ever more difficult to discover. And in 
the second place, the expansion which is of the very nature 
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of the capitalist industrial system, has now proceeded so far 
that, with the old areas of consumption rapidly becoming _ 


“rival areas of production, men everywhere are finding 


difficulty in disposing of the products of their industry. 
This is a further cause of unemployment and economic 
decline. The position becomes fantastic: with a greater 
productivity, a greater potential abundance, than the world 
has ever known, the world’s population is in deadly fear of 
economic catastrophe. I do not believe that there will be 
any permanent escape from this predicament while the 
present system endures. Mankind has reached what Fr. 
Demant has rightly called one of the major crises of 
history. 

One terrifying feature of the situation is to be seen in that 
it is constantly and essentially provocative of war. It is 
easy to point out that war is dangerous for any nation ; but 
if a man sees, or even thinks he sees a full-grown Bengal tiger 
walking into his bedroom, he may jump out of the window, 
even though he would normally regard that as a dangerous 
course. I sometimes wish that all our idealistic peace 
propagandists (for whom I have the greatest admiration) 
could be soundly instructed in the economic realities which 
are driving the nations into some wild conflagration. Having 
all alike a system which does not allow the producing workers 
in their own areas a purchasing power equivalent to their 
own production, they depend for the realization of the 
capitalist end upon their ability to sell their surplus, thus 
obtained, abroad : not: in the way of the decent interchange 
of complementary goods, but in competition with the goods 
produced by the workers of the other countries. Upon 
success in that attempt, the preservation of national industries 
depends. But all the nations have such surpluses nowadays, 
in some form or other, which they are trying to force upon 
one another, to their own advantage and to the disadvantage 
of their customers ; or they are in fierce competition for the 
ever diminishing markets of pure consumption. If Europe 
is to be embroiled in war, the real object will probably be 
the preservation of the very system which essentially provokes 
war : a system which starves men in the midst of plenty : 
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a system which makes men the means and instruments of 
things. 

It is not surprising that in view of the social disintegra- 
tion resulting from this state of affairs, there should arise 
desperate efforts to restore human cohesion. And in view 
of the vast modern defection from the Faith, it is not to be 
wondered at if those attempts condemn themselves at the 
outset by accepting assumptions regarding man which were 
precisely the assumptions of the system now in decline. If 
I may use scholastic terminology, the totalitarianisms of 
our time are seeking to solve the human problem by reducing 
it to the level of the problem of individual and species, in 
which the individual has no substantial reality of its own, 
but only that of the species, and is determined as an individual 
only because it has mass and position. That is the doctrine 
of man now offered as the human safeguard ; and it is an 
appalling heresy. The human problem can be solved only 
upon the level person and society. Consequently, no economic 
collectivism which demands the surrender of personal freedom 
can avail any more than the old individualism which allowed 
the abrogation of social loyalty. Upon the secular plane 
that dilemma can never be resolved. Upon that plane you 
can never have an economic solution which will do justice 
to personality and to society. 


The Christian Conceplion of Economic Purpose 


But we must now ask the question in good earnest : 
What is to be the Christian’s outlook, what is to be the trend 
of his action, in the confusion of our times ? And I suggest 
that an enormous service will be done for the world, if 
Christian thought, in the light of the Christian dogma of 
man, makes plain the nature of the spiritual defection from 
which our modern confusion has resulted. In the second 
place, the Christian philosophy alone can restore the true 
conception of economic purpose: the service of man as a 
means to his attainment of the vision of God. This may 
sound very abstract, but we must observe its concrete 
deductions. If man is what Christian teaching says he is, 
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then he ought never to become the slave of things; and this 
means that the economic enterprise must be addressed to 
human purposes — not to the distorted purposes of human 
sin, but to the purposes implied in humanity as created by 
God. I have remarked that no secular totalitarianism can 
provide this. What is first needed is such an adjustment 
between man’s power to produce and his power to consume, 
as will enable men in economic liberty to undertake the 
reconstruction of their political and industrial relations. And 
let it be observed that their power to consume is not to be 
measured by the ability at present allowed them by the 
financial powers, but is just the need of their human nature 
in relation to the potential production of the world. 

I know that this is putting a vast and complex demand in 
a very few words; but I can put it in still fewer words. The 
Christian religion must become consciously opposed to the 
assumptions and aims of cosmopolitan finance. I regard 
this as the central break with the present order, which must 
come if we are to prepare the way for an economic of sacra- 
mental purport which will make the world of nature the 
instrument of a personal society in its realization of an 
eternal end. 

We know that our modern world has come to its present 
critical situation at a time when the direct influence of the 
Church upon the course of events seems to be so small as 
to be negligible. But if in the world’s confusion, and amidst 
a turmoil of experiments which set out with false conceptions 
of what a man is, the Church stands up before the eyes of 
men as the guarantor of human dignity and freedom; if 
there is a growing and deepening Christian consciousness 
of the social and economic implications of the Faith ; it is at 
least possible that, perhaps after much suffering and further 
upheavals, there may be a tremendous Christian re-conquest 
of Europe. 

But two things are vitally necessary. Christian people 
must learn to approach the problems of society through the 
Christian doctrines of God and Man. They must see the 
Church as the true mode of a social relation which is intended 
to cover every sphere of human activity. This is not-to deny 
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that the Church is the Communion of Saints : it is only to 
say that commerce and industry can be truly human only 
when they proceed according to the principle of the Commu- 
nion of Saints. 

The second necessity is that the Church everywhere shall 
withstand the secular threat to her spiritual independence. 
I regard the modern exaggeration of the place and power of 


the secular national State as a symptom of deep disorder. 


And if the Church is now subsumed by the State, the very 
meaning of society will be lost. I must not allow those of 
you who are not English to suppose that I am being very 
heroic in saying this while I am a priest of an “ established ” 
Church. We are perfectly free, in England, to say what we 
like about the State, about the social order, and about the 
economic system. We can even do what we like about these 
things, so long as we do it by constitutional means and not 
by violence. Yet the secular system has its own subtle 
hold upon us. The nonconformist “ Free Churches ” are 
just as much established upon the economic system as we 
are; and for us as Christians it is now utterly necessary 
everywhere that we maintain the crown rights of Jesus Christ. 
That is the indispensable basis of the true Christian leader- 
ship which the world so sorely needs. And as that need 
presses upon us, as we face the opposition and hatred which 
will assuredly confront us as we are faithful to God, it may 
be that we of scattered communions will at length find our 
unity in the Church, become once more the Mother of men. 


The End of the Protestant Era 


Pau. TILLIcH 


The end of the Protestant era does not mean the end of 
Protestantism. It means the end of the realization of 
Protestantism in mass churches and a culture permeated 
by Protestantism. But Protestantism is not bound to that 
kind of realization. Perhaps that is not even the realization 
which is in accordance with its nature. And so the end of 
the Protestant era might at the same time mean the end of 
an ecclesiastical and cultural captivity of Protestantism. 
We have thus to ask, not only for what reasons it is necessary 
to speak of an end of the Protestant era, but also what 
Protestantism might mean in a post-Protestant era of Church 
history. 


The Historical Limitations of the Protestant Negation 


A historical period comes to an end when the forces by 
which it lived are exhausted. Since every historical force is 
finite, it must at some time become exhausted, and the period 
in which it was determinant must come to an end. The 
limits of a historical force already become visible in its rise. 
The manner of its rise is at the same time the manner of its 
limitation and the cause of its later exhaustion. The special 
limitation and thus the exhaustibility of historical powers is 
shown above all in the negations which played a part in their 
rise. The fewer principles of negation a movement contains, 
the more comprehensive it is without becoming disunited, 
the less subject it is to the fate of exhaustion. That is the 
great advantage which Catholicism has over Protestantism. 
The “ complexio oppositorum ” achieved in Catholicism assists 
it to an independency of the peculiarities of historical periods 
which is lacking in Protestantism. If there were in history 
a power which had no negations but that of the negative 
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itself, a power which was the principle of everything possible 
in history that was positive, that power would be inexhaus- 
tible, because limited by no negation. Christianity asserts 
that it is based on a principle of this kind. Protestantism 
adds to that the proposition that no historical manifestation 
of Christianity completely expresses that principle, and that 
therefore every particular manifestation of Christianity is 
_ exhaustible. To reckon with the possibility of an end of 
the Protestant era is thus a Protestant attitude which is 
not only possible but repeatedly necessary on the basis of 
the Protestant interpretation of the Christian Message. 

The present historical situation forces upon us the 
question of the end of the Protestant era by the very fact 
that the general forces which led to the carrying of Protes- 
tantism into effect at the time of the Reformation are at the 
present day weakened, externally suppressed and internally 
empty. The negations with which Protestantism appeared 
have no longer any effective force, because the positions 
against which they were directed are internally broken. 
It is actually the case that that which Protestantism denied 
at its rise is today — even if in an altered form — the demand 
of the age. That demand is an authoritative and powerfully 
symbolic system of mass-redintegration : but it was just 
that — in a distorted form, certainly — against which Protes- 
tantism protested. The demand is a “ new Catholicism ” — 
if Catholicism means a system of hierarchical authority 
and sacramental symbolics. The demand is not for some- 
thing like Roman Catholicism, ner is it for Eastern Orthodox 
Catholicism. The end of the Protestant era is not the 
return of the mediaeval Catholic era, for Roman Catholicism 
in its present form is itself a product of the Protestant protest ; 
it is Counter-Reformation and therefore just as negatively 
qualified and just as exhausted as the Reformation. Greek 
Catholicism however, lies before both negations. It has 
them within itself, not overcome but in a not yet developed 
form. It does not stand at the end of the Protestant era 
either. The “ Catholicism ” which follows upon the Protes- 
tant era can be only post-Protestant and post-humanistic, 
i.e., it must have both within itself and be beyond both. 
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Protestantism was born of the prophetic protest against 
a hierarchical system which was setting itself between God 
and man with a demonic claim to absoluteness. This 
protest was made by an individual conscience which had 
not come to rest by the way of salvation prescribed by the 
Church, and which saw in its own failure the failure of the 
ecclesiastical way of salvation as a whole. Although the 
protest was not raised in the name of an individual experience, 
but supported itself on the foundation of the ecclesiastical 
system itself, the documents dealing with the Revelation, 
it meant in principle a break with ecclesiastical authority. 
The place of that authority was taken by individual exposi- 
tion of Scripture, for which there is no authority but the 
bond of conscience. The replacement of ecclesiastical 
authority by the authority of Scripture meant in practice 
the replacement of the system of hierarchical mediations by 
the conscience of the individual immediately related to God. 
That consequence could remain hidden so long as two condi- 
tions were fulfilled — the subsistence of a religious and of an 
exegetical communis opinio with sufficient force to form a 
Church. The history of Protestantism has shown that this 
common faith of the Reformers and humanists was no 
illusion. There arose Protestant Churches which were equal 
to the most violent historical storms, and there developed 
a doctrine upon which a new type of Christian thought and 
action was based. The conviction of Protestant orthodoxy 
that Scripture interprets itself with sufficient clarity, and the 
conviction of the humanists that the meaning of the sources 
could be made clear by philological work, were confirmed. 
And even today it is the case that the mass of common 
conviction in Protestantism is astonishingly large, in view 
of its complete freedom in preaching, research and doctrine. 
Despite the lack of authoritative courts of appeal, a decisive 
harmony has again and again come about automatically. 
And so the division of Protestantism into numerous mutually 
antagonistic churches, sects, denominations and movements 
did not involve any danger so long as the common 
fundamental attitude was both positively and nea 
unshaken. 
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The Defeat of the Protestant-humanist Alliance 


But that is no longer the case. Certainly Protestantism 
has resisted all Catholic and hierarchical claims. But it 
has taken up into itself an opponent to which it was not equal, 
but with whom it had to be allied from the beginning for the 
sake of that resistance. That opponent is humanism. 
Without the humanistic research into sources, Protestantism 
would have been unable to break through the walls of the 
holy legend with which the Catholic Church had surrounded 
itself. Without the humanistic doctrine of the State it 
would have been unable to overthrow the hierarchy. Without 
the humanistic work of education it would have been 
unable to bring about any Protestant culture or any 
Protestant era. But in making this alliance, Protestantism 
had delivered itself into the hands of an ally who endeavoured 
to draw it more and more within itself and thus to dissolve it. 
Protestantism became the religious sector of an autonomous 
world on which it depended. The place of the hierarchy 
was taken by the bureaucracy of the rulers in the Lutheran 
countries and by feudal-bourgeois society in the Reformed 
countries. The place of Scholasticism was taken by autono- 
mous science, within which Protestant theology counted 
itself, first as a leading and then as a led member. The 
place of ecclesiastically determined economic and _ social 
custom was taken by bourgeois custom, with which Protes- 
tant ethics identified itself to a large extent, and by liberal 
economics, in which Protestant and humanistic forces 
co-operated in an equal manner. ‘This is true in all essentials 
even of the orthodox period; but it reveals its threatening 
consequences for Protestantism only in the Enlightenment and 
in liberalism. 


Here also, it is certainly true that the threat was not 
dangerous so long as the autonomous culture remained 
creative and integrated. That culture too lived upon the 
faith that a harmony would come about if every individual 
had the freedom to follow his conviction and his interest : 
the faith that despite tolerance there would arise a spiritual 
conformity ; despite freedom of research, common scientific 
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convictions ; despite public discussion, a ‘ common sense ’ ; 
despite the democratic form of election, a volonté générale ; 
despite the unchaining of individual economic interest, a 
state of general well-being. All that is a liberal faith in 
harmony, and stands on the same footing as the Protestant 
faith in ecclesiastical conformity free from all authority. 
And humanism’s liberal faith in harmony was at first no 
less confirmed by history than Protestantism’s religious faith 
in harmony. The achievements of the humanistic bourgeois 
era are the experiment by which the liberal faith in harmony 
was justified, just as the great ecclesiastical development of 
Protestantism was the experiment by which the Protestant 
faith in harmony was confirmed. But that experiment, like 
any other, was bound up with definite conditions, with a 
definite historical concatenation of circumstances. Condi- 
tions for the success of experiments can be produced artifi- 
cially in Nature ; but in history they are destiny. They were 
destiny for a certain epoch of Occidental history. They are 
so no longer. And with that, the experiment collapses, 
along with what was to be proved: the law of harmony 
in its universal validity. That law is conditionally valid ; 
and its claim to be unconditionally valid is refuted by history 
itself. That, however, means the end of the Protestant- 
humanistic era. 

The faith in a harmony arising as it were by a law of 
nature, and with it the liberal view of the world, have been 
shipwrecked on the contradictions of the mass society of 
the late capitalist epoch. By the oppositions of the classes 
and imperialistic nations, economic harmony is destroyed ; 
by the parties which make totalitarian claims, democratic 
conformity is broken up ; by the agitation method of treating 
the masses, tolerance and free discussion have excluded 
themselves ; the incapability of autonomous science to create 
a uniform philosophy which might be authoritative for the 
masses, has discredited science and broken even the faith 
in it held by those who carry it on. The consequence of 
these contradictions is the rise of disintegrated masses, 
bereft of a sense of the meaning of life, who demand new 
authorities and symbols which may give it meaning, and are 
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ready to sacrifice political, economic, and spiritual autonomy 
with that in view. The fulfilment of this demand by authori- 
tarian and totalitarian systems in practice and theory is 
the way in which the end of the Protestant-humanistic era is 
coming about. 

For Protestantism too is caught up with humanism 
into the disintegration of the mass society of the late capita- 
list epoch. The autonomous development of culture has 
more and more circumscribed the religious sector in its 
significance and at the same time robbed it internally of its 
relative independence. Large groups of society have set 
the Church entirely aside; others have conformed it to the 
bourgeois philosophy of the world and of life to such an 
extent that its power of criticism and redintegration has 
disappeared ; many individuals, indeed nearly the whole 
younger generation, can no longer bear the religious responsi- 
bility for themselves, and sacrifice their religious autonomy 
in order perhaps to find on the way of authority a new 
meaning of life, new symbols and new forms of life. There 
is hardly anybody any longer, either outside or within the 
Church, who seriously believes that the redintegrating 
principles of the coming society will arise out of ecclesiastical 
Protestantism. 

The events within and outside the Protestant Churches 
confirm this diagnosis. Mass-redintegration on a _ large 
scale has succeeded — at least provisionally — on the basis 
of two political philosophies, with the aid of a passionate 
faith, a dogmatically fixed doctrine, a politico-philosophical 
hierarchy, a wealth of new symbols and ceremonies akin to 
sacraments, a radical claim upon the whole of existence, 
and an unimpeachable authority — all things which are 
lacking to Protestantism. 

It is symptomatic of the situation in Protestantism, and 
indeed in Christendom as a whole, that these powers have 
succeeded in dividing Protestantism internally and filling 
its youth with strange ideas, in breaking the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in pieces and erasing the Orthodox religion from the 
consciousness of the growing generation, in disarming the 
Roman Church — the form of Christianity most akin to 
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it and therefore the one most capable of resistance — by 
diplomatic means to the very limit of any capacity for 
action at all. It is further symptomatic, and decisive for 
the future, that the Protestant defence is being carried out 
along three lines, which all lead out of the Protestant era : 
separation from humanism ; re-Catholicization ; alliance with 
the extra-ecclesiastical redintegrating powers. 


_ Protestantism on the Search for a Way Out 


The first attitude is the principle of the so-called dialectical 
theology, and through it, the principle of the German Confes- 
sional Church. It was erroneous to estimate the defensive 
struggle of the Confessional Church against the nationalistic 
and racialistic heresies which had invaded the Church as a 
rebirth of ecclesiastical Protestantism. It was the impressive 
retreat-action of German Protestantism out of the “ Protes- 
tant era ” into a narrow, anti-humanistic orthodoxy, bound. 
up with authoritative elements of a pre-Protestant character. 
Those ecclesiastical circles which opposed themselves to 
this development, such as, e.g., the German Lutheran Churches 
united in the Lutheran Council, and the Commissions set 
up by the Reich Church Ministry, fought without knowing 
it for the continuation of the Protestant era; or else they 
decided for the two other ways of transforming Protestantism. 

One of these two other ways is the re-Catholicization of 
Protestantism. Tendencies of this kind are to be found in 
increasing measure in all Protestant groups. They never 
mean a return to the Roman Church; but they do mean a 
taking over of Catholic elements : sacraments, rites, episcopal 
authority, meditation, foundation of orders, mysticism, etc. 
- They often make a high estimate of Anglicanism, which 
appears as the symbol of an Evangelical Catholicity which is 
to be striven after. In all these forms, however, they lead 
out of the Protestant era, and are on that account rejected 
by the defenders of that era as Catholic imitations. 

The other way of giving up Protestantism as an authorita- 
tive historical principle, without however ceasing to be 
Protestant, is to combine it with the great politico-philoso- 
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phical systems of authority, the Fascist-Nationalistic system 
or the Communist-Socialist system. The attempt to combine 
it with the former has been made especially in Germany, 
but has led merely to a religious glorification of the system 
of neo-pagan Catholicity which National-socialism must be 
regarded as being from a philosophical point of view. Very 
little has remained of the force of Protestant criticism. 
The attempt to combine Protestantism with the second 
system has in various places, e.g. in the United States, led 
to identifications in which very little remained of Protestan- 
tism. On the whole, however, Protestant Socialism has 
proceeded very much more cautiously, has directed its protest 
without weakening even against Socialism and Communism, 
but has not attained a combination with them powerful 
enough to influence history. 

But whether it be successful or no, the tendency to seek 
a way out of the Protestant era is evident in all the move- 
ments we have named; and they are not the only ones! ! 
As against them, the attempts to continue the Protestant 
era have nothing to throw into the scales but the dead 
weight of a great tradition. That is no small thing; and it 
will still protect Protestantism, especially in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, from catastrophes for some time to come. 
But it is too little to infuse new force into the Protestant era. 
The historical constellation of world forces renders that 
impossible ; and the younger generation within and outside 
the Church feels that impossibility to be a part of its own fate. 
The Protestant era is finished, after nearly all the historical 
conditions upon which it rested have been taken away from 
it. But the Protestant principle and the proclamation of 
the Christian Message upon which it is based are not finished 
— because they are not finite and not exhaustible. 


The Protestant Principle in the New Era 


The question might now be raised : What can the Protes- 
tant principle mean in the post-Protestant era? A real 
answer can be given only when the structures of the new 
era have become visible. That is not the case in the chaos 
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of the present transformation. At the present time we can 
speak only of postulates to the future. These are the 
following : 


1. In the post-Protestant realization of Christianity, 
the prophetic-Protestant principle, that is, the super- 
ordination of the proclamation of the Christian message to 
any kind of ecclesiastical realization, must be maintained, 
but in the form of a corrective, not in that of a constitutive 
element forming the basis of a Church. 


2. The post-Protestant realization of Christianity. must 
be “ Evangelical Catholicism ”, i.e. a Church with the power 
to integrate masses through recognized authority, symbols 
powerful in effect, and sacramental action, but all that subject 
to the criticism of the Protestant principle. 


3. The post-Protestant realization of Christianity must 
take humanism up into itself as an esoteric means of self- 
criticism and self-representation, but may not enter into 
dependency upon it and its exoteric realization. 


-4. The post-Protestant realization of Christianity must 
subject the political, social, spiritual and moral formation of 
post-liberal society to the criticism of the proclamation of 
the Christian message, of the Protestant principle, without 
identifying itself with political or philosophical power- 
groupings. 

5. The post-Protestant realization of Christianity must 
be carried on by a group which relatively withdraws itself 
from the ecclesiastical realization of Protestantism and, in 
the sociological form of a closed movement, an alliance or 
an order, prepares politically and spiritually the structure 
of that which is to come. 


The realization of these demands would mean the beginn- 
ing of a new era of Christendom which would be, not un- 
Protestant but post-Protestant. Protestant thought and 
action today must be directed towards that goal. 
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“A Holy Nation” 


R. AMBROSE REEVES 


Togetherness before God and the World 


By our very vocation as Christians we are called upon to 
stand continually both before the living God, who is the 
Maker and Redeemer and Judge of us all, and before the world 
with all the problems which bewilder us by their multiplicity 
and baffle us by their complexity. But this New Testament 
phrase : “a holy nation ”, reminds us forcibly that this is 
not all. Whether we think of our vocation as standing 
before God or as confronting this passing world, it reminds 
us that we never stand alone as isolated individuals. As 
Christians we stand ‘ together’ before God: as Christians 
we stand ‘ together’ before the world. We stand both 
before God and before the world as a holy nation; citizens 
of a society whose claims transcend all other claims, whose 
responsibilities exceed all other responsibilities, whose privile- 
ges outweigh all other privileges : so closely are we bound to 
one another in the living Church of God. 

Yet this is a startling claim for the Church, for it means 
that the Church cannot be regarded as something which is 
a useful appendix for the Christian, a kind of annex built 
on to the main house of life, but rather as that which is an 
integral part of and essential to the Christian way of life. 
Certainly there have always been, from the first days of the 
Christian era until now, those who by their willingness to 
die for the Church have demonstrated that such was their 
faith. As indeed, much in the same way, those who have 
striven with their utmost strength to destroy the Church 
have witnessed unconsciously to this same belief. Both 
those who have loved and those who have hated the Church 
have had this one thing in common : they have all taken the 
Church very seriously. Still it remains true that for vast 
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numbers of people, even for many who have a genuine love 
for Jesus, such a claim sounds almost absurd : they are either 
apathetic towards or bewildered by the Church. They cannot 
see any relevance between the Church and the times in which 
we live; almost pathetically they often declare that there 
seems to be so little connection between the services and 
dogmas of the Church and the daily troubles of mankind. 


The Gospel and the Church of God 


Because this is so, surely a primary need is to look again . 
at the Church and try to understand plainly what the Church 
is. By that I do not mean to suggest we should paint an 
idealistic picture of what the Church ought to be, but rather 
that we should know what the Church is, here and now, amid 
its own failures and divisions, and the questionings of the 
bewildered, and the contempt of those who cannot even 
take the trouble to be hostile to it. If we are to do this, 
I believe we must see the Church where alone it can truly 
be seen : in the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, crucified, 
risen, ascended, glorified. To say that is almost to utter a 
commonplace, because it is in the paradox of the death of 
Jesus in utter isolation from men that Christians have ever 
found the means of fellowship between God and man, and 
between men and one another. So it is that when we go 
back to the New Testament we find that the central and 
inseparable themes are the Passion of Jesus and the Church 
of God. It is because as Christians we are united through 
the death and resurrection of Christ that we know in the 
words of I Peter ui. 9 that we are “an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people of God’s own possession ”. 
No longer does the division of the ancient world into Jew 
and Gentile hold. A “ third race ” has come into the world, 
the Christian race, composed of both Jews and Gentiles who 
have been born again into the new Israel of God. That 
is exactly what the New Testament discloses. The Christians 
in the first days claimed that they were the new people, the 
original people, God’s eternal family. When their enemies 
declared that they were merely renegade Jews, they replied 
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that they were the true Israelites. And if they were told 
they were not fit to live, they replied quietly that they were 
quite ready to die to live, because they were citizens of a 
world to come. Such claims as these were tremendous ; 
and yet the early Christians could not shrink from making 
them, because they were always conscious that they were the 
Body and the Fullness of Christ. 

These first Christians were not drawn together into the 
Christian Church, either because they thought it would be 
rather nice to have a Christian congregation, or because they 
felt it was a useful thing to have somewhere to go on a wet 
Sunday evening when they had nothing better to do. 
Certainly not. They came together because Jesus Christ 
the Good Shepherd had found them and was ever drawing 
them more closely to Himself and to one another by virtue 
of their citizenship in the holy nation which is His Church. 
All their many differences of language, race, upbringing, 
social position, education, and all the rest of those things 
which divide man from man, were in process of being trans- 
cended in their common loyalty to Jesus Christ, the Head of 
the Church. This did not mean that the Church became 
totalitarian in the sense in which the modern communist 
or fascist state is totalitarian and in which the individual 
counts for very little indeed and the collectivity, whether it 
be communist or fascist, counts for everything. No, those 
first Christians retained their individual differences, their 
specialized gifts, and their particular capacities, but they 
became able to use them all as varying expressions of the 
corporate life of the one holy Church. It was not the Church 
which became totalitarian, but their love for Jesus Christ 
which became totalitarian. Their love for Jesus Christ, 
in the experience of His love for them, became the 
dominant loyalty of their daily life to which every other 
loyalty, such as home or business or friendship, had 
to be subordinated. Those first Christians were not a group 
of like-minded people who came together because it pleased 
them to do so : they were a holy nation, forged into 


an organic unity by the work of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts. 
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Togetherness in Christ 


The realization on the part of the first Christians that 
they belonged together in such a way that neither life nor 
death had any power to separate them from Christ Jesus 
or from one another was no vague or sentimental feeling. 
Once a man was caught up into the Christian fellowship 
by the power of the Holy Spirit and became a citizen in the 
holy nation of all the faithful, he found that his life was 
tremendously enriched ; and such radical claims were made 
upon him that: he discovered that he had powers and capaci- 
ties which he never suspected, and as a result he became a 
better and bigger person than he had ever dreamed was 
possible. Born again into the Divine Society of believers, 
he found his heart was cleansed from selfishness and fear ; 
a new trustfulness possessed his mind ; his will was strengthen- 
ed by fresh courage ; his life was redirected in the service of 
the brotherhood. So deep was this experience that Christians 
could declare quite sincerely that the Church was the Body 
in which the Spirit of the Ascended Christ was clothing 
Himself in this world. They saw the Church as the genuine 
and authentic instrument through which the Lord Jesus was 
continuing the work that He had begun in Palestine. Of 
course, it would be folly to idealize the Church in the beginning. 
Certainly, difficulties arose which were as serious as any 
confronting Christendom today. There were the same strains 
and stresses, the same slackers and backsliders, the same 
difficulties and problems in the Church of the New Testament 
as there are in the Church today. In all probability the 
Church did not look very different to the pagan world of the 
first century from what it looks to the pagan world of the 
twentieth century. But be that as it may, the Church in 
the first days neither ignored the difficulties nor suppressed 
the differences that appeared. Difficulties and differences 
were taken up into and transcended in the fellowship of the 
holy nation, the Church, which was and is the Body of 
Christ. 


This unity of believers with one another in Christ went 
very deep indeed. They did not fall into the snare of think- 
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ing that they could realize their God-given destiny as isolated 
individuals. They knew that God was in Christ “ reconciling 
the world to Himself ”, and they were positive that it was 
only “ together ” that they could grow into that perfection 
which God intended to be the destiny of this new race of 
redeemed humanity. They came to have such a vivid 
sense of their need of their fellow-citizens that they realized 
that citizenship in the holy nation did not merely imply 
their growth as individuals in personal holiness, but demanded 
that together they had to grow into the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ. They knew that the sin of one 
marred the beauty of the whole body; that the slackness of 
one impaired the efficiency of the whole Church; that the 
glory of one saintly life bestowed radiance upon all ; that the 
witness of one brave soul added to the courage of them all. 
For good or for ill the humblest Christian affected and was 
affected by the whole company of faithful believers. 

- Thus it was, that membership in the early Churchnever 
consisted merely in adding the pious habit of joining in 
public worship to the large stock of habits which a man 
accumulates during the passing of time, very much as a man 
may in his spare time add a small hothouse to his suburban 
villa. Certainly not. Membership in the Church meant a 
new life with grave responsibilities and mighty privileges : 
a life dominated by a love for Jesus which embraced every 
activity of human life. It was a life in which all needed 
each and each needed all if the holy nation of God was to 
achieve its destiny. And when all the time “was” is 
written, “is ” must also be understood to be included, for 
the character of the Church in its interior essence does not 
change with the changing years : it remains for all time the 
Body and the Bride of Christ. 


The Broken Bond of Togetherness 


But, in order to have a realistic impression of the Church 
as it is in this world, it is necessary to take into account the 
tragic fact that, as the Body of Jesus was broken on the 
Cross, so today His Body the Church lies broken and sundered: 
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broken both by that external disunity which has divided the 
Church into churches and that internal disunity which cuts 
across all churches. It is not sufficient therefore, though 
very necessary, to see the Church as it was, is, and ever will 
be in its inner reality. Account has also to be taken of the 
scandal of a divided Christendom because only by doing this 
can we be saved from the vain imaginings which result in 
some vague allegiance to an idealistic shadowy universal 
Christian community. As soon as the question of the 
Church is raised, and our membership in it, we are bound 
to go on to ask in the situation in which we find ourselves : 
“What Church?” And for each one the answer quite 
clearly must be that part of the Church of Christ in which 
we find ourselves, unless it is quite impossible to remain 
inside that section of the Church to which we have hitherto 
belonged. In that case the only alternative is to find some 
other community of Christians in which to live. Faced 
with the tragedy of a disunited Church, there is always the 
temptation either to escape from it by substituting a senti- 
ment around the idea of the universal Christian community 
for actual life lived in a specific part of the historic Church, 
or to hold very lightly to all particular expressions of the 
Church, imagining that the differences which divide the holy 
nation are of no importance, and to seek some easy way 
out of the tragedy. Surely Christians never dare to hope 
to escape from this tragedy. Rather, every oecumenical 
experience ought to drive us back more completely into our 
various communions, that by our lives the real Church of 
which we have caught a glimpse may be more fully actualized 
in them. This does not mean for one moment acquiescing 
in the tragedy of the sin of a broken Church, but it does 
mean both being willing to bear the tragedy, refusing to 
yield to the temptation to take some easy way out of it, and 
recognizing that we are called in Christ to be, not simply a 
nation, but a “holy ” nation. May this not suggest that 
the question of unity is fundamentally bound up with the 
question of holiness : holiness which calls us to live ever 
more devotedly and more completely in that communion of 
the Church in which we find ourselves, in faith that, if we 
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live as citizens of the holy nation in that part of the Church 
just where we are, God, who alone can give unity, will in 
His own time and His own way heal the wounds of the Body 
of Christ ? 


A People Set Apart for God—to be Possessed by God 


But when the sin of the broken Church has been given the 
fullest. consideration, it remains true that the Church has 
always been, and will ever remain, “a people for God’s 
possession ”. This is the sense in which even now, with all 
its failures, sins and divisions, the Church is the holy Church : 
it is set apart, sanctified for the use of God. Of course, this 
implies that there is, and ever must be, while sin remains, a 
complete cleavage between the Church and the world. 
There was a time no doubt, and not so many years ago, when, 
in many quarters at any rate, such a suggestion would have 
sounded rather ridiculous; but the swift succession of 
startling events in this present generation is compelling the 
recognition that we can no longer speak with any confidence 
of the Christian era. Once again Jesus is speaking to His 
chosen people that living word which He first spoke to the 
embryonic Church in Galilee of old: “Come ye apart ”, 
bidding us to recognize that here we have no continuing 
city ; that in this world we are strangers and pilgrims; and 
that here we can never be entirely at home. So the Christian 
creed ends where it must endif it is to be a faith to inspire and 
uphold. We believe in the resurrection of the body and the 
life of the world to come. In his play The Rock, the English 
dramatist T. 5. Ehot puts this truth in a few graphic words : 


“ There shall be always the Church and the World 
And the Heart of Man 

Shivering and fluttering between them, choosing and chosen, 
Valiant, ignoble, dark and full of light 

Swinging between Heaven Gate and Hell Gate. 

And the Gates of Hell shall not prevail. 

Darkness now, then 

Light. 

Light. ” 
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But for us, as for the first disciples, this means no indiffe- 
rence to the course of this world. Yet it is just here perhaps 
that we need to be most careful in our thinking, for the 
Church is made holy in the sense in which we have already 
used this word, namely, by being “a peculiar people ”, set 
apart for God, in order that it may become holy in the sense 
of being possessed by God, of being made perfect in Christ. 
Only as the Church is becoming holy in both these senses 
can God use it for the redemption of the world. And the 
Church can be both set apart for the use of God and made 
perfect in Christ only as it is inseparable from the other 
central theme of the New Testament, the Passion of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


The Destiny of the Holy Nalion: Adoration and Love 


This must mean at least two things. In the first place 
the Church must be the worshipping community : a praise 
to God in the earth; for this must ever be the primary and 
most characteristic activity of the Body of Christ. It is in 
the common worship of the Christian community that we 
see human life in its true perspective, for there all human 
standards are submitted to God and all human activities 
are consecrated to the Father of all who has called us “ into 
the fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord ”. This is 
above all true of the sacramental worship of the Eucharist 
where the Church shows forth “the Lord’s death till He 
come ”, for there at the Altar is the most characteristic 
act of the whole Church both towards God and man. There 
is the surrender of natural gifts by the holy nation to the 
purposes of God, and there too is the offering to man of 
supernatural gifts through which all who worship may share 
deeply in the self-given life of Divine love. 

It follows that the primary expression of the community 
life of the Church is to be found in the corporate worship 
of the people of God ; but it is never the sole expression of the 
life of the Church. In the second place the Church is called 
upon to be “ collectively ” the instrument through which the 
Divine will can act in a broken and defeated world. As 
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Cardinal Mercier once put it, men are added to the Church 
in order “to extend the Kingdom of God ”. In apostolic. 
language they are “ called to be saints ”, and that not only 
for their own sakes, but for the sake of the world. Member- 
ship in the holy nation is bound to involve the submission to 
discipline, but it is never submission to discipline merely 
for one’s own private and personal spiritual welfare, but also 
that through the Church God may work mightily for the 
redemption of mankind. 

This then is the terrible privilege of the Church : to allow 
God to use it in such a way that a puzzled world may come 
again to know the Name of God. But that can never happen 
unless and until the central and inseparable themes of the 
New Testament, the Church and the Cross, are held together. 
If the Church is to be used by God, it has no other road to 
tread than that along which the Head of the Church has gone 
before : a road along which lie Gethsemane, Calvary and 
the Empty Tomb. The destiny of the holy nation is to 
enter into the Sorrowful Mysteries of the blessed life of 
Jesus for the joy that is set before it as it was set before Him. 
After all, when Jesus was confronted by the same sinful world 
which confronts His Church, He took one direct and precise 
way of dealing with the world : He died for it. May it not 
be that this is the only way that the Church can possibly 
take in this world. Put into quite practical terms this 
means, that the burden of the sin of the world has to become 
the burden of the Church as it became the burden of Christ, 
for the Church and the Cross inevitably belong together. 
The Church has to bear the burden of the slums which are the 
product of industrial civilization with all the degradation 
and vice that they cause: the Church has to know as its 
own the inherent contradiction between luxury and squalor: 
the Church has to share the shame of the trickery and dis- 
honesty which pass for good business : the Church has to 
know the anguish of the ruthlessness of civil war and ‘the 
futility of international war — in Christ’s Name and for His 
Sake these and all human sin have to be borne by the Church. 
That is bound to mean strain and suffering and loss, but 
only by so doing can the Church be faithful to its mission 
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to save the world even at the cost of its own life. It will 
always involve the Church in going up to Jerusalem to suffer 
and to die; but in and through it all the Church is upheld 
in the certain faith that Calvary is always followed by the 
Resurrection morn. In point of fact that is what is always 
happening when the Church is faithful to its calling to be a 
“ holy nation ” : it is for ever dying and for ever rising again. 

To describe the Church thus in terms of its twofold 
activity of adoring worship and suffering love is not to 
speak abstractly of some idealistic society, as of some fantasy 
of the human imagination, for, as we have already reminded 
ourselves, this Church actually exists in this world in the 
historic confessions, even though it is broken and divided. 
Even more, because each one of us stands within some 
communion of the holy nation, this twofold activity of the 
Church must also be our activity as citizens of that nation. 
It is our business to continue steadfast in “ the breaking 
of bread and the prayers ”. No religious exercise in which 
Wwe may engage, however, valuable it may be can be an 
adequate substitute for sharing diligently in the corporate 
worship of the whole body. As T. 8. Ehot puts it in the play 
to which I have already referred : 


‘‘ There is no life that is not in community, 
And no community not lived in praise of God. ” 


The Meaning and the Cost of Membership in the Holy Nation 


And again, if it be true that the activity of the Church 
in this world is the activity of suffering love, then that too 
must be our destiny as members of the Body of Christ. 
If the Church and the Cross are indeed inseparable, then day 
by day all our powers, all our resources, all our possibilities, 
as well as all our sins, have to be placed at the foot of the 
Cross. In other words, we have to fill up in our little lives, 
as far as we are able, what is lacking in the sufferings of 
Christ for the sake of His Body which is the Church. 

Once we realize that the destiny of the Church is our 
personal destiny in the actual Churches in which we stand, 
then, as St. Paul reminds us, we must become “ obedient 
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from the heart ”. Obedient first in our hours of worship, 
but obedient also in our daily lives, so that, wherever we 
may be and whatever may be our job, we live always the 
Church life, the life of citizens of the holy nation. The 
fact of the centrality and unity of the Church and the Passion 
is a reminder that by our birth into the new race we have 
been received into the death of Christ, buried with Him in 
Baptism, caught up into the unconditional Sacrifice of 
Calvary that we may walk in newness of life. This always 
involves a crisis : a radical choice : a deep and costly change 
— and for most, in terms of actual living, it is a crisis, choice, 
and change which overshadow us all our days until we are 
completely transformed into the servants and slaves of 
Christ. Until that happens, the Church, as it now is in this 
world, is not a subject for criticism, but a challenge to our 
cowardice, our slackness, our fastidiousness, and our self- 
centredness. And all the time, while God is working in us 
His perfect work, we have to throw in our lot with the holy 
nation as far as we are able to do this, and take the twofold 
way of adoring worship and suffering love. 

To become obedient from the heart, in such a way that 
citizenship in the holy nation is the very first claim on life 
in a world like that in which we find ourselves, may be a 
very stern thing, testing our allegiance to the uttermost. 
It may mean being locked away in a prison cell, because we 
are regarded as being dangerous : it may mean separation 
from home and kindred : it may mean starvation and the loss 
of our livelihood : it may mean becoming outcast from our 
native land : it may mean death itself if we are to keep faith. 
But why say “it may mean ” ? — For, hard though it is 
sometimes to realize it, it is already meaning this for some 
members in the company of faithful people in a number of 
lands both in the East and in the West. 

Is there anything else to add ? Yes, certainly ; for neither 
imprisonment, nor separation, nor starvation, nor ostracism 
from our nation, not even death itself, can destroy or even 
touch the fact of our abiding citizenship in the household 
of God’s people, where “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
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God hath prepared for them that love Him ”. It is a serene 
confidence such as this which has been the glory of multitudes 
who have gone before us. “ Wherefore seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; 
who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God.” For we have, not through any virtue 
of our own, but in virtue of our citizenship in the holy nation, 
“come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and Church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the Mediator of the new Covenant ”. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Canada 


Before you go to Canada you think: The people will be more or less 
the same as those in the various European countries from which the 
Canadians have originally come, bui the country will be quite excitingly 
new and different. You hear strange and exotic names like Couchiching 
or Saskatchewan and they seem to promise wild and adventurous sights. 
But when you get there, it is just the other way round. The couniry is 
beautiful, but its lakes remind you of Finland, its plains of Eastern 
Europe, and its mountains of Switzerland. But the people have some- 
thing quite definitely their own: a freshness, a zest and a keenness which 
have become rare in the modern world. That is particularly true of 
Canadian studenis. There is no “ lost generation ” atmosphere among 
them. They are a noisy, exuberant and extremely young lot, extra- 
ordinarily free from either complexes or problems, and it seems as if 
they are ready to go anywhere where they will be called. 

But does anybody call them? That is today the crucial question 
in the Canadian Universities. Somehow all this enthusiasm and 
energy seems to lack a clear sense of direction. There are no great 
movements or causes which challenge studenis. There is litile knowledge 
of the world ouiside. And so one wonders whether this splendid gene- 
ration will really be used for any purpose ai all. 

In such a situation a Student Christian Movement has a very 
unusual opporiunity. There is no competition; and so it would seem 
that it should be able to give a lead to the student body as a whole. But 
things are not quite as simple as that. The difficulty is that what is 
irue of Canadian life as a whole seems also true of Canadian Christianity, 
namely, that at the present moment it is uncertain as to the direction 
which it should take. Here again one finds a disproportion between 
the fine quality of the individuals whom one meets and the rather indefinite 
impression which the Church-as-a-whole leaves in one’s mind. There 
is a certain lack of common substance which is especially felt by the 
younger generation, and which results in the case of many students in 
a very definite anti-Church attitude. 

In these circumstances the task of a Student Christian Movement 
is by no means simple. » For it can get relatively little help from outside 
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the ranks of its past and present members. And it must work out a 
sense of direction for itself. With this task the Movement .is now 
grappling courageously. Ai the moment, a number of different ten- 
dencies meet and mingle in its life: the strong emphasis on the study 
of the Synoptic records, the interest in a radical Christian solution of 
the social problem, a demand for a re-discovery of the Christian tradition, 
and others. What will grow out of this transition-period no one can yet 
say ; but in view of the intensity of the common search, it ought to be 
something truly worth while, not only for the Canadian Movement 
itself, but also for the Canadian University world as a whole. 


U.S.A. 


My schedule in the U.S.A. implied that I had to cross the Continent 
three times and to make an eatra trip from the East coast to Chicago 
and back. This was only possible thanks to the airplane-service which 
has attained a rare perfection in the U.S.A. It was a new experience 
to have tea at Portland, dinner at Seatile, midnight supper in some 
strange cowboy town in Montana, breakfast in Minneapolis, luncheon 
in the air above South Bend and dinner again at Albany. I did not, 
however, see American Universities from the air only. How many 
Universities I visited I do not know, bui it must have been a good many, 
since the record of addresses and talks during the whole North American 
journey ran up to 120. 

I was again struck by the amazing similarity of outlook and interests 
among students in Universities as distant from each other as London 
and Istanbul. There are differences between the regions, but they seem 
insignificant in comparison with the common elements; and I doubt 
whether any national student-body, even in smaller countries, is so 
remarkably unified as the American one. This is, of course, chiefly 
due to the absence of great divisive issues ; but is there not also an element 
in it of too much standardization of education and a resulting lack of 
individuality 2? It is true that the main complaint in the American 
Universities today is not that higher education is too unified, but rather 
that it has no unity at all. But this is only seemingly a paradoz. 
For the standardizing element is in the method rather than in the content. 
To combine greater integration in subject-maiter with far more academic 
freedom and initiative in method seems the mosi difficult problem of 
American University life. 

This question has a very direct bearing on the religious situation 
among American students. For it is only the student who has learned 
io think for himself who will become a convinced Christian in a time 
when the general atmosphere of University life is indifferent to Chris- 
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tianity. But of these the University produces a relatively small quantity. 
And so the Student Christian Movement bears part of the burden which 
ought to be carried by the University itself. It cannot take for granted 
that students face the great issues of life for themselves. It must first 
make them think critically and individually. This is also true in other 
countries, but perhaps not to such a degree as in the U.S.A. And this 
is one reason why the Student Christian Movement in the U.S.A. must 
give so much attention to the ways in which it may get students to move 
out of a life dominated by mass-psychology into a life of individual 
responsibility and choice. 

There can be no doubt about it that a Student Christian Movement in 
America has today to work in an atmosphere which is almost the opposite 
of the pre-War aimosphere. It has to swim against the stream. It 
is not that students have found one or more alternatives to Christianity, 
for the alternatives that have been offered in the last years have net 
created any strong and widespread movements. It is rather that there 
is a general impression abroad that Christianity is “ passé ” and that 
it has no word to say to the present generation. An interesting example 
of that attitude came to me in an editorial in the University of Oregon 
student paper on the day after I had spoken there. Though it uses 
somewhat hyperbolical language, it reveals very clearly how an average 
American student audience reacts today to the presentation of the 
Christian message. It reads thus: 

“ The auditorium was silent, almost breathless. 

Even the usual coughing had subsided. Five hundred or so students 
were giving their whole concentrated atiention to the speaker. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, with a sympathy that told of a long association 
with young men and women, was explaining how today’s youth more 
and more is being swallowed in the mass movements that sweep power- 
fully over the world. 

He had reached the climax of his analysis. He had pointed out 
that fear of economic insecurity and the desire for social expression 
could not entirely explain the enlistment of youth under the swastika 
and the hammer and sickle, that a deeper reason could be found in the 
frantic search of young men and women for an integrated philosophy 
of life, in their desire for an understanding of this world and for a 
feeling that they have a place in it. 

EDUCATION in the hands of the universal church had once given 
students that integrated philosophy, but the church had lost its unifying 
power over thought and youth has been left to work out iis own salvation 
in a confusing world. 

Now in this century leaders come forward who promise to give youth 
an aim in life, who offer a way of living and an apparent purpose, and 
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in many parts of the world young men and women flock to their ranks, 
io communism and fascism. Can this enlistment of youth in mass 
movemenis be stopped 2? Can youth find its redintegration without these 
authoritarian leaders ? 

The climax. The speaker leaned forward. The audience almost 
stopped breathing. 

“ My answer to this question is ‘ yes’. There is a solution. I 
can’t impose it on you or I’d be an authoritarian myself — I'll only lay 
tt before you. That solution is Christianity.” 

Anti-climaz. Again the young audience settled back to the usual 
foot-scraping and squirming. The speaker might just as well have said 
the Townsend plan}. 

It was not that they were irreligious. Almost all of them were 
Christian in a quiet, personal way, bui the appeal of Christianity as an 
integrating personal and social philosophy was zero. 

Indeed the Christianity that is to furnish a focus in life for confused 
youth must be a very different Christianity from that practised today. 
Jt musi be a Christianity that can find its way into the walks of everyday 
life — into the market places, into the courts of justice, inio legislatures. 

Can our religious leaders give us that sori of vital. social leadership ? 
Youth will give them a chance.” 

One would like to write a full commentary on this article. For it 
shows all the different elements in the picture: the feeling that official 
Christianity is bankrupt, the scepticism with regard to the possibility 
of a rejuvenation of Christianity, and above all the curious combination 
of a moralistic and individualistic view of Christianity (“ almost all 
of them were Christian in a quiet, personal way ”) with the demand for 
a Christianity which may integraie life as a whole. 

If today one presents Christianity to American studenis as a faith 
and as a common faith, one finds that they respond with that pari of 
themselves which is looking for certainty and community, bui that they 
protest with that part of themselves which may be best characierized as 
their “ anti-Sunday-School-complex ”. There is a desire to fill the 
present vacuum, but the barrier of a sirong reaction against the kind 
of emotional or even sentimental and therefore unbelievable Christianity 
which they have come to know, often stands in the way of a new commit- 
ment. 

Thus the student situation is really bound up with the whole religious 
situation in the couniry. And one can only expect a turning of the 
tide in the Universities when in the country as a whole there breaks 


1 The Townsend plan is a somewhat fantastic scheme of solving the eco- 
nomic crisis by providing old people with pensions. 
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oui a new common Christian conviction. There are reasons to believe 
that something like that may happen before long. The deadlock between 
fundamenialism and modernism seems to be coming to an end as many 
of the younger Christian leaders seek for something beyond either of 
these alternatives. At the moment Christian America is in a stage 
of confusion, since there are almost as many messages and theologies 
as there are Christian leaders, and no powerful common message has 
yet been found. But there is such a general expectation that a fresh 
ouibreak of faith may come soon, and such a deep need of ti, that one 
may hope that America will not have to wait very long for it. When 
it comes, it will surely be a message with peculiarly American characte- 
ristics and not merely a re-edition of some European theology. For 
America has now become so different from Europe and so self-conscious 
that it can no longer borrow tis thought from elsewhere. It is, however, 
io be hoped that its underlying convictions will have enough in common 
with those of Christians in other countries to enable them io strengthen 
rather than to weaken the World Christian Community. 

If one thinks of the enormous numbers of students in the U.S. 
Universities, of the size of the country, and of the extraordinary complexity 
of the present religious situation in the U.S.A., one realizes why it is 
so important that the Student Christian Movement should increasingly 
become a movement rather than an organization. And one rejoices 
in the evidence which shows that this is actually happening — such as 
the vitality of the National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the new 
life in New England and other parts of the country, the closer collabora- 
tion with the Churches, and, last but not least, the very real interest in 
the Federation. Somehow the conception of the Federation as a World 
Christian Community, of which Francis Miller has been our most able 
spokesman, has now gripped the imagination of the members of the 
Movement. This will mean, and should mean, that in the coming 
years the American Movement will take an even greater share in the 
life of the Federation than it has done in the past. 

NEG oH 
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The Christian in the Sexual Disorder of Today 


We publish the following extracts from an address given by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Otto A. Piper at the W.S.C.F. Summer Conference at Les 
Avanis because they help to carry a stage further the discussion begun 
in our Issue on “ Men and Women”. To those who read German 
we recommend the very thorough and stimulating book “ Sinn und 
Geheimnis der Geschlechter ” (Furche-Verlag, Berlin), in which 
Professor Piper has dealt more fully with the same subject. 


The Meaning of Sexual Life 


Through the Bible we come to know four points in especial, which 
constitute the meaning of sexual life according to the Will of God : 


1. It corresponds with God’s purposes with human beings that 
they are either men or women, and that the sexes are drawn to one 
another by the sexual desire. 


2. Through sexual union, there is once and for all set up between 
two people a unity which the Bible characterizes as “ one flesh ”. 


3. In the sexual encounter, men and women know one another 
mutually, i.e. they solve thereby the mystery of their manhood or 
womanhood. 


4. Only in the believing love which has its pattern in the union 
of Jesus Christ with His Church can man live in accordance with the 
meaning of his sexual being. 


I will briefly expound what is meant by these four points. 


1. The Bible knows nothing of any timid or negative attitude 
towards the sexual life. It is regarded as something which is necess- 
ary for human life. Its meaning consists primarily in man’s receiving 
a partner, because “it is not good that the man should be alone ”. 
The essential thing is thus, not (as is so frequently represented today) 
the possibility of propagation inherent in the sexual life, but the 
relation between two human beings. That individuals feel the 
impulse to one another is a gift of God through which they are to be 
prevented with elemental power from remaining by themselves. 
Hence it follows that it cannot lie within our power to decide arbitrari- 
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ly whether or no we will listen to the voice of the sexual desire. 
Rather is it natural and right that we should take its challenge 
seriously. Not as though everyone had thus the right to an unrestric- 
ted indulgence of his instinct ; but we must certainly, as we shall see 
later, have compelling reasons if we exclude from our own life the 
possibility of contracting marriage. 

2. The Bible does not confine itself to justifying Nature ; it also 
‘shows us at the same time the meaning which lies in the natural 
life. It is said of man and woman: “ they twain shall be one flesh ”. 
I.e., the sexual union sets up a lasting bond between the two people 
who carry it out. That is shown in all kinds of facts to which recent 
psychology has called attention. Even if one were to lose again 
completely the memory of the person with whom one has had sexual 
intercourse, the remembrance of that person could never disappear 
from the subconscious. But not only that: all further sexual life 
always takes place upon the foundation which was once laid through 
the first sexual encounter. The sexual knowledge of a human being 
is decisively determined by the circumstances of the first sexual 
experience ; and in the same way the direction of his desire is influen- 
ced according to who was the partner of the first sexual intercourse. 
And so it is nonsense to say that the sexual act has no deeper 
significance than the drinking of a glass of water. 

From the thought of the one flesh we understand, finally, how it 
can come about that through marriage two human beings may become 
more and more like one another. Their individuality was a boundary 
between them only so long as they did not yet belong to one another. 
But they complete one another only by stepping forth from their 
aloneness and forming with the other a new twofold unity. That 
does not happen through a conscious act of the will. What the two 
partners form in their life is rather only the more or less successful 
expression of that which had already taken place in the sexual 
encounter. 

3. That leads us to the third point. The Bible frequently 
describes the act of sexual union as “knowledge”. That does not 
happen through any fear to call things by their proper name; rather 
does it reveal a deep insight into the nature of sexuality. We are 
a riddle to ourselves in our bodily existence, because we are not 
simply human beings but also man or woman. We are perhaps 
only seldom directly conscious of the enigmatic character of our exis- 
tence. But we feel it in the desire and longing that is so essential 
a characteristic of sexuality, in the unrest and dissatisfaction of the 
time of puberty, and in the conflicting feelings which the other sex 
awakens in us. Now we feel attracted, now again we feel shyness 
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or even despisal and hatred. The riddle of our bodily existence can 
be really solved for us only through the sexual experience. In it 
there becomes clear (even if not necessarily consciously) the fact 
that to be a man is a manhood for woman and to be a woman is a 
womanhood for man. Manhood in itself has as little meaning as 
womanhood in itself. The natures of the two sexes are quite different 
from one another, but they are meaningful only if they enter into 
mutual relations in such a way that the life of the man is there for 
the woman and vice versa. All attempts to make a clear-cut partition 
of the various areas of life between the two sexes are meaningless in 
themselves ; and it is just as meaningless to dispute concerning the 
value and precedence of the sexes. They are both indispensable 
for one another : that makes the question of value unimportant and 
uninteresting. 

We all, then, carry about with us a mystery which neither we 
ourselves can know or anybody else can really know, and which reveals 
itself to us only through the sexual encounter: it is the mystery 
that we on our bodily side exist for a definite other person. We 
feel first of all only the enigmatic character of our existence. Youth’s 
desire for knowledge, and sexual curiosity, are to be explained by 
this feeling. But the cause of the enigma is a mystery that can be 
solved only through a personal union. It is because of this that all 
so-called sexual education has comparatively so little value: 
it can describe and explain the structure and function of the sexual 
organ, and also give an introduction to the psychology of sexuality. 
But with all that it never reaches the real riddle. For the sexual 
impulse is for me not a theoretical question which might be answered 
with propositions; it is the mystery which lies at the basis of my 
whole bodily existence and about which I can know only through 
personal experience. In this fact are contained the problematics 
and the distress of unmarried youth. In all sexual instruction we 
are speaking to it of things of which it can after all have only an 
external knowledge, and which it can therefore hardly understand. 
On the other hand, because we have to do with a mystery in this 
matter of sexuality, we instinctively feel shame before it. That is 
not, however, shame concerning something, e.g. concerning a wrong, 
— that may come in addition, — nor are we ashamed of the fact 
that we are man or woman and thus sexually-determined beings ; 
but what originally moves us to hide our sexual parts from one 
another is the reverent shame before the mystery which we divine 
without knowing its real meaning. 

4. There cannot be any closer connection between two human 
beings than the unity set up in the sexual encounter. Over against 
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it, not merely friendship and personal inclination but even blood 
relationship are only loose bonds. For they partly arise out of 
decisions of our will, and have partly, as in blood relationship, arisen © 
without our will. The unity on the other hand in which men live 
through the bond of sexuality has been constituted by God Himself. 
But that fact is by no means conscious to all men, and it cannot 
become fully conscious to all of them either. It is true that nobody 
is so dull that there does not live in him at least a dim notion of what 
the meaning of sexuality is. But human beings come to the full 
experience only when they love each other as Jesus has taught us. 
God gave us to know that this love is the precondition of the 
understanding of the meaning of sexual life in speaking with 
the prophets of His marriage with Israel. Jesus took up the image. 
He calls Himself the Bridegroom and the Church the Bride. God’s 
choice of this image brings out the fact that there cannot be any more 
intimate unity among human beings than that between man and wo- 
man, but also at the same time the fact that the meaning of that 
unity is missed where there does not exist between them the same love 
as that between the Saviour and His faithful people. This love 
consists in this, that the partners are ready to accept one another 
mutually in their peculiar character and their faults as God accepts a 
human being, and that one loves the other in regard to that for which 
God has created him. That means in our case, that one accepts one’s 
sexual nature as God’s Will, despite the temptations into which it 
leads one, despite the difficulties which are bound up with it, and des- 
pite the inadequacy of our fulfilment of the sexual life. Such love 
expresses itself towards the partner as readiness to be man or woman 
for him, and to keep it up with him all one’s life long; it further 
implies that the life together with him is built up on reverence for 
the mystery of sexuality, and that one therefore holds true to him 
alone. Believing love on the other hand does not only control the 
conscious movements of our will, but penetrates and sanctifies our 
instincts and sensations also. Only where that happens can we say 
that in and through our sexual life we love God above all things and 
our neighbour as ourselves. But only in such love does the full 
meaning of the sexual become apparent, and only therein is our 
sexual life built up, whereas it is otherwise in continual danger of 
being destroyed by the instinct. 


The Significance of Modern Tendencies in Sexual Life 


We have now reached the point from which we can determine 
where the justification and the limitation of the modern attacks 
upon ecclesiastically determined practice in sexual life lie. 
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a) Health and Orders 


Psychotherapy allows religious and moral orders to hold good 
for the regulation of sexual life only so far as they subserve its 
maintenance in health, and for the rest, hopes to be able to heal it 
from within. The point of departure is the consideration that the_ 
individual suffers psychical and in some circumstances also bodily 
damage if he only reluctantly subordinates his sexual life to the social 
or religious demands of his environment. That is held to lead to a 
suppression of the sexual wishes and desires into the subconscious, 
from which they issue again in the form of apparently incomprehen- 
sible repressions, antipathies and constrained actions. The first 
stage in the cure consists in giving the patient courage to confess his 
secret wishes to himself. The second stage has the task of helping 
him to.the fulfilment of his wishes; either by the patient’s casting 
off as prejudices the orders of morals or religion previously acknow- 
ledged by him, or, in cases where that would be accompanied by 
difficulties or unpleasantnesses, by his sublimating his wishes. In 
the latter case, the pleasure-impulse is indeed to be acknowledged 
in principle, but is to be satisfied upon a “ higher ” spiritual level 
instead of in the physical-sexual realm. 


The psychotherapeutic view of sexuality is not to be put aside 
by characterizing it as materialism. The physicians who work in 
this movement have rightly pointed out how disastrous can be the 
consequences of the embarrassment so widely prevalent in the sexual 
field. Courage for the truth is however a demand which is supported 
by the Bible also. If many people find the Bible shocking, that is 
just because it portrays the sexual life of its heroes — and thus our 
own also — just as it is, without extenuation. So we do not need 
to have the feeling that we are worse than other people and quite 
specially reprobate if we feel within us sexual impulses whose satis- 
faction is denied by ethics. We shall rather have to be quite clear 
that that is something quite human. But in contradistinction to 
psychotherapy we shall at once add that we thus feel in our own body 
what it means that man is a sinner. 


This experience of our sinfulness does not only take from us all 
cause for glorying; it deprives us at the same time of the possibility 
of making ourselves the standard of our action. Medicine has 
certainly seen correctly that social customs in themselves have 
no higher authority for us than our own feeling for that which is 
right. But that is only a negative criterion. Where on the other 
hand the will for bodily health and well-being is made the highest . 
determining factor of the will, we completely lose the meaning of 
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our sexuality. For that consists, not in one’s own self-will but in 
one’s love for one’s partner. 


b) Naturalness and Shame 


The demand raised by the youth movement for naturalness and 
openness in sexual relations is directed from the side of the healthy 
against the same evil as psychotherapy in the name of the sick. 
Prevalent custom is reproached with having made a thing so natural 
as the sexual experience become unnatural (Nietzsche: “Christianity 
gave Eros poison to drink ; he did not die of it, but he degenerated ”). 
From the Christian point of view, one can only rejoice that this 
protest has been raised, and only regret that it did not come from 
the Christian side. For the prudery of the Victorian or Wilhelmine 
age had nothing in common with the naturalness which distinguishes 
the Biblical treatment of sexuality. 

That young people of both sexes find it today a matter of course 
that they should have free intercourse with one another at the 
University, in professional and in social life, and that greater natural- 
ness prevails in matters of clothing, bathing customs and physical 
education, is a real step forward. For naturalness of sexual life 
is a presupposition of meaningful sexual relationship. There can be 
no genuine encounter of the “ I ” and the “ Thou ” in the sexual field if 
I do not take the other quite seriously in his manhood or woman- 
hood. For he is not simply a human being neutral in itself, which 
happens also to possess the sexual organs of the male or female sex. 

The Church cannot be spared the reproach that she, in a distorted 
view of what the Bible calls “ spirit ”, has constructed an unnatural 
contrast between the “ physical” and “ spiritual ” activities of 
man. That has been one of the causes of the wide-spread sexual 
distress. Because many Christians still grow up today under the 
impression that the sexual is threatening to break into their life as 
something foreign, they maintain themselves artificially upon the 
pre-sexual stage of childishness, and their relations to persons of the 
other sex accordingly lack all the tensions and frictions, but also 
all the enrichments, which result from the differentiation of the 
sexes. The further consequence is then often shyness of the other 
sex. That is not only unnatural; it is a lack of genuine faith.. For 
behind this apprehension lies the fear of losing oneself to another 
person. It is instinctively felt that sexual inclination would create 
a dependence which is feared because it is desired to continue to be a 
self-contained “I” instead of being bound up with another person. 

And yet, however thankful just from the standpoint of faith 
we must be to the present day for pressing for naturalness and 
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openness in sexual relations, we cannot mistake the dangers which 
are bound up with it. Sexuality, that is, is treated as something 
purely natural, i.e., as something which does not have any meaning 
pointing beyond itself at all. The perversity of this view becomes 
clearest in its complete inability to understand the meaning of 


sexual bashfulness. It is regarded as prudery and the consequence — 


of a wrong upbringing. What is overlooked, however, is that some- 
thing much deeper lies within it, namely the divination that the sexual 
life isa mystery. Concealment certainly cannot protect that mystery 
when lustful curiosity seeks to penetrate into it. But that mystery 
cannot be done away with by openness ; for it is the mystery of our 
sexual destiny, independent of our will. Bashfulness gives expression 
to the knowledge that we, on the basis of our specific sexual character, 
will be lastingly united with a definite single human being. Sexual 
shame is thus given to man as a protection. The sexual instinct 
itself is certainly something-universally human like all other instincts, 
nor is it directed from the beginning towards a definite individual. 
But bashfulness desires to guard the mystery of one’s own physical 
existence for the one for whom alone it will once be determined. 

The purely vitalistic view of sexuality fails further to recognize 
the fact that the fulfilment of sexual relationship can be attained only 
through believing love. There is indeed nothing to be objected from 
the Christian standpoint to the building up of marriage upon healthy 
and natural sexual attraction also. But it will certainly be necessary 
to warn against the error of supposing that healthy desire may find 
active expression everywhere and always that two people feel 
attracted to one another. The mystery of sexual twofold unity is 
also damaged in cases where the break of the first bond takes place out 
of strong and healthy sexuality. On the other hand one must protest 
against the view that small vitality in itself is enough to rob sexual 
life of its meaning. The meaning of sexual life is called forth, 
according to the Will of God, by the sexual encounter itself, and lies 
in the mystery of the one flesh and the “coming to knowledge ” 
of men. That takes place in every case of sexual experience, inde- 
pendently of the vitality of the partner. 


c) Desire for Pleasure and Twofold Unity 


And now, what have we to say to those who push the desire for 
pleasure which is inherent in the sexual instinct so much into the 
foreground that they see the exclusive meaning of sexual relations 
in its satisfaction ? We shall first of all have to admit to them that 
any attempt to ignore the pleasure side of sexuality is mistaken. 
For the enormously great part which sexuality plays in the life of 
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humanity rests primarily upon the fact that it procures for man 
feelings of pleasure which are surpassed by no others in strength and 
seductive force. The Bible regards the instinct as something which 
has been implanted in man by God Himself. It would therefore be 
impious to regard the pleasure which sexuality offers us as something 
sinful a priori, and to speak of sexuality as a curse. Nor is the sexual 
life only something which is suffered by God in consideration of 
human weakness. Rather does it have its place in God’s plans. 
For it is God’s Will to have a whole humanity participate in His 
blessedness. And that is not possible without sexuality and sexual 
propagation. It is thus a proof of God’s godness that we have 
sexual life, and we may therefore thankfully make use of it. Nay, 
even the fact that the sexual desire threatens to break all bonds, 
- that a man leaves father and mother and cleaves to his wife (Gen. 
ii. 24), has a basis in God’s Will. 

None the less, we cannot follow those who estimate every sexual 
desire and every sexual encounter only from the point of view of its 
possibility, or ability, to provide them with pleasure. For that is 
subjectivism, which separates the subjective reaction from its objec- 
tive ground. The sexual desire is after all so strong in us, and the 
happiness which accompanies its satisfaction is so great, for this 
reason, that we thus attain the unity of the flesh after which we have 
instinctively longed. But just this twofold unity is overlooked in 
the modern pleasure theories. Even its most cultivated representa- 
tives regard pleasure only as a means to enhance one’s own personality. 
The maxim : “ Thy body belongs to thee! ” makes clear the blind- 
ness of this attitude. For human life lived in isolation is useless for 
the individual and for the community. The corn of wheat must 
fall into the ground and die in order to bring forth fruit; and the 
individual human being must die to his inner inclination to self- 
hood, only in order to be able to bear in himself meaning and value. 

If human beings were left to themselves, they would long ago 
have broken off all relations to one another. Therefore God has 
implanted in them impulses which bind them to one another, often 
against their will. Thus the sexual encounter institutes twofold 
unity, even if the two people have come together only out of the 
desire for pleasure. The desire for unity always lies more or less | 
consciously behind the striving for pleasure as its real motive power. 
But the more a human being is concerned only with his pleasure, and 
the less he thinks about the person with whom he has entered upon 
a lasting connection, the more restlessly will his desire stray from 
one partner to another without ever becoming really satisfied. The 
consequence is disgust with sexuality, loathing and despisal of the 
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other sex, or else the torment of loneliness. Whoever will not bind 
himself to others cannot attach others to himself either. 

That is not altered by the using of the pleasure as a means to the 
building up of the personality either. One can reach wholeness, not 
by taking to oneself from the other that which one lacks in one’s 
own life, but only by giving away for others a part of one’s own 
existence. 

That is true of our character as sexual beings also. My manhood 
is designed to be manhood for a woman; and the corresponding truth 
holds good for woman. That demands an entering into one another, 


not merely in such a general way that one is friendly and helpful to 


the other, but so that the sexual character of the other is taken into 
consideration. Man and woman are after all completely different 
in so many things : in the rhythm and the intensity of their physical 
life, the way in which they feel and think, their attitude to practical 
questions and their solution. Just because all these differences 
cannot be done away with, they become disturbances and dangers 
in the relation of the sexes if one will not be there for the other and 
enter into the other. The unity of the flesh thus signifies neither that 
one strives after a supra-sexual humanity. nor that men become woma- 
nish and women mannish, but that both are offered the possibility 
of arriving at a community through the contrast of the sexes. Only 
so can I become a personality. But it is just this possibility of which 
those deprive themselves who are concerned only for the satisfaction 
of their sexual pleasure. 


d) Love 


The view which finds in love the essential meaning of sexuality 
is certainly more in accordance than the pleasure theories with the 
facts of the sexual life. Here sexuality is regarded, not as a value 
in itself, but as a means to bring love to the other to expression. 
Here it is seen clearly that the other always belongs essentially to 
the sexual experience along with me, and is not only an incidental 
means through which I can satisfy my desire for pleasure or build 
up my personality. In love we bring to expression the fact that the 
other person bears in himself a value on account of which we take 
him into our own life: he becomes a “ Thou ” which stands over 
against our “I” on the same level. 

Many have been of the opinion that the real solution of the sex 
problem from the Christian standpoint is found here. Is not love 
the highest thing in man according to the Christian view ? Let us 
then, it is said, ennoble the purely natural fact of sexuality by the 
spiritual force of love. At first that sounds very attractive; and 
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yet it is a solution in which neither sexuality nor love is taken deeply 
and seriously enough. For it may involve the opinion that sexuality 
in itself is something inferior and dubious, which is to be made 
supportable by love. But sexuality has no need of any justification 
through something else added to it; for it is already good in itself 
as a fact which is in accordance with the creation. The work of God 
does not require to be made good and perfect by the arts of love of 
men. 

On the other hand, this whole thought-system is built up ou an 
ambiguity in the conception of love. It is of the essence of the 
sexual desire that it is always connected with an inclination towards 
the person of our desire. But a distinction must be made between 
the inclination resting upon sexual attraction, that which the poets 
call love, and that which is love according to the New Testament. 

Sexual inclination rests primarily upon the fact that I hope for, or 
receive, a satisfaction of my sexual desire from the other; beyond 
that then indeed also upon the fact that the presence of the other 
stimulates me and smakes me happy because the other is young, or 
strong, or beautiful, or vivacious. But such love naturally ceases 
when the other person loses for me the charm which made him 
desirable to me; indeed, the inclination often turns to a third person 
as soon as the latter is more beautiful and desirable than the first 
partner. Sexual inclination knows no faithfulness. 

What on the contrary attracted Dante to Beatrice or Goethe to 
Frau von Stein or Browning to Elizabeth Barrett were not the 
ephemeral charms of physical beauty but the elevation of the 
character and the richness of the spirit of the loved one. The 
beloved woman was dear to them because she offered them the 
possibility of entering into relationship with a higher world of the 
spirit; and they knew that they were under an obligation to that 
world for her sake. Such love is great and noble; but it detaches 
itself in the end so completely from the physical that we are accustom- 
ed to regard this “ Platonic ” love as something which positively 
excludes the sexual relation. It is still possible even today to find 
women who feel wretched at the mere thought of the sexual functions, 
and who are pained by the fact that so many women have to suffer 
what is in their opinion shameful. 

Have we really only this choice : to live in an animal way 
and accept sexuality, or to live in a human way and love purely 
spiritually 2? The new conception of life which Jesus taught 
helps us further there too. It is fundamentally different. from 
all other views of love. Whereas others estimate the value of 
love either according to the degree of its passionateness or according 
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to the degree of value of its object, Jesus shows that in true love 
inclination to the other is bound up with the recognition that he is 
called to be a child of God. Since the whole world is created by God 
there is on principle no object and no area of life in which love could 
not be exercised. The area of sexuality accordingly does not stand 
in contrast to true love ; and believing excludes neither passionateness 
nor strong and deep feelings. It is a mistaken view of Jesus’ Message 
to act as though the sex-life had to be subdued, passionless and spi- 
ritually transfigured in a Christian marriage. It will be distinguished 
from a non-Christian marriage, not in vitality but in its attitude to, 
and estimate of, the loved one. 

1. Believing love is thus not a new feeling added to sympathy, 
inclination, sexual or spiritual love, but a new attitude and adjust- 
ment of our feelings. 

2. Believing love expresses itself in the sexual life above all as 
faithfulness. It is the readiness of the two people to remain together 
lastingly. That is its difference from an external view of faithfulness, 
which rests simply upon respect for the legal bond of marriage and 
which is rightly decried as boring. The faithfulness of love rests 
upon the recognition of that which the other person means for me 
because of his sexuality. 

3. When man and woman encounter one another sexually, 
then the mystery of their existence on the bodily side is disclosed to 
them. The restless seeking finds all at once its answer in the expe- 
rience : I am a man for a woman, a woman for a man. Or, so we 
must now say more definitely : I am a man for this woman, a woman 
for this man. For the experience of the first sexual encounter is 
unique and unrepeatable. When once the mystery of my physical 
existence has been solved for me, then no further sexual encounters 
can have the same significance for me. I can experience much 
happiness and pleasure in them, perhaps even more than in the 
first ; by repeated intercourse I can penetrate more deeply into the 
meaning of the relation which exists between man and woman; 
but all that presupposes that first unique experfence through which I 
came out of uncertainty to knowledge concerning the meaning of my 
physical existence. 

Out of this faithfulness there then follows the readiness to devote 
just as much interest and attention and care and kindness to the other 
as to ourselves. That excludes the possibility of seeing the task 
of the woman in marriage simply or even in the first place as that 
of being housewife and mother. Both functions have certainly 
been very often neglected in recent times. But the husband has 
above all the task of helping on his partner as his wife, i.e., helping 
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her to develop her own life in marriage. But that involves equally 
for the wife, that she sees in her husband not only her supporter and 
the bestower of conjugal joys, but a human being who is committed 
to her for life, for weal or woe, and whose further development 
depends on how much time and thought she has for him. 

True love presupposes further that the one takes the other as he 
is : that the one does not only enjoy the charms of the other and for 
the rest leave him to himself, but loves and bears with him also in 
those points where he is difficult, strange and incomprehensible, or 
opposes one. True love, further, does not come to an end when 
sexual attraction has ceased. The other remains bound up with 
us for life; and we therefore constantly owe him our bodily presence. 
It is therefore not compatible with believing love to say : we remain 
mutually faithful in our spiritual love, but since the physical has 
nothing to do with the spiritual, we mutually grant one another 
freedom in our sexual relations. 

At this point a further word must be said concerning the problem 
of celibacy. Since neither man nor woman is something complete 
in itself, it is God’s Will that they should strive towards one another. 
Marriage is thus not only a concession to human weakness, but the 
outward expression of a fact sanctified by God. ~ Certainly there may 
be cases where a human being must renounce the possibility of 
marriage because he is called by God to work for the welfare of souls, 
and would be hindered in the carrying out of that task by considera- 
tion of wife and children. For the sake of others he renounces the 
fulfilment of the meaning of his physical life. But that always 
presupposes a special call of God. On the other side it may be said 
that a heavy sacrifice is demanded of those who do not have the 
possibility of contracting marriage. They will not however find the 
fulfilment of their existence by having sexual intercourse without 
marriage. For since in that procedure the material bases of sexual 
life are ignored, the attempt will always ultimately end in dissatis- 
faction and distress. The only thing to be said to people in such a 
case is : Regard the fact that marriage is denied you as a Call of God 
also. He demands of you renunciation of the fulfilment of physical 
existence in order that you should work without reserve for the welfare 
of others. 
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The New Soviet Constitution and Religion 


Does the new Soviet Constitution, adopted December 5, 1936, 
inaugurate a more favourable position for religion ? The answer is, 
that religion is in the same position as before, but people who profess 
religion are no longer subject to the previous disqualifications therefor. 
The struggle with religion continues, but the adepts of religion are 
(constitutionally) spared. An analogy is the phrase that God hates 
sin but loves the sinner. r = 

The change is embodied in Article 135, which reads : 


“Election of deputies is universal : all citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
having achieved 18 years, without regard to their racial or national 
adherence, confession, education, place of residence, social origin, 
property standing and former activity, have the right to participate 
in the election of deputies and to be elected, with the exception of 
feeble-minded and persons condemned by the courts to loss of the 
rights of franchise.” 


When the populace was urged to discuss and make suggestions on 
the Project of the Constitution published June 12, 1936, numerous 
proposals were made to alter Article 135 in order to make ministers 
of religions ineligible to vote or election. This led to explanations 
by leading Soviet personalities, some of which we quote : 

“T do not believe that we have made a mistake in restoring the 
right of franchise of our former foes. Giving the right of franchise 
to our opponents : priests, former kulaki (well-off peasants), former 
civil servants of high rank, we thereby give them a chance to take 
part in social life — this is one side of the question ; another aspect of 
it is that this decision opens up the possibility of the masses having 
influence on these groups ” (Kalinin, President of the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee, in his long article “ The Stalin Project of the 
Constitution ”, published in Pravda, July 8, 1936). 

“ Then there is a proposed correction of Article 124 of the project 
of the Constitution, demanding its change so as to prohibit the 
conduct of religious services. I think this proposed correction should 
be rejected, as not in harmony with the spirit of our Constitution ” 
(Stalin in presenting Constitution. Pravda, Nov. 26, 1936). 

It may be noted that when Soviet citizens single out priests for 
exclusion from full rights of citizenship, they show the same sort of 
misunderstanding of the real reason for their previous disability as is 
generally shown by those living outside the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government has not been hostile to priests alone, but has 
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simply lumped them with other remnants of the old regime who were 
considered inherently incompatible with true Soviet citizenship, viz., 


members of the former ruling family, employers of labour for profit, 


» 


whether industrial, commercial or agricultural (kulaks), former 
officials, ministers and monastics of all religions, and the offspring of 
these groups. The reason for their disfranchisement was either 
(1) their real or supposed ‘political intransigence, or (2) that they 
were non-producers. They can now be restored to civil rights because 
few are still alive, and those few are no longer a social class, and 
have proved their ability to refrain from exercising influence. " 

It is the same with religion. Christians habitually magnify the 
oppression of the faith, and pay less attention to the fact that the 
Soviet Government also lumps religion with other remnants of the 
capitalist regime. This is expressed, for instance, in the new Con- 
stitution of the Communist Youth Association, where it is stated : 
“ Members of the Comsomol are obliged . . . to conduct struggle 
against drunkenness, hooliganism and religious prejudices ”. 

It is rather disconcerting for a Christian to have his vanity wound- 
ed thus, — ministers of worship grouped with exploiters of labour, 
and religion with drunkenness and hooliganism. Yet only when this 
fact settles in the mind can one begin to understand that any con- 
stitutional or other change in Soviet organization does not in the least 
diminish its will to eradicate religion along with other left-overs of 
capitalism — remnants “in the minds and habits of the people ”, 
as Stalin said at the XVIIth Party Congress. 

The next significant point is that the struggle which has gone on 
for nineteen years gives promise of going on for many years more. 
Stalin says that the Constitution is not a programme but a milestone, 
it marks a stage in the advance toward Communism. 

In the matter of religion the first milestone was the decree of 
Jan. 18, 1918, separating Church from State and confirming the 
nationalization of all Church property. The second was the modifica- — 
tion of the Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. in 1929 whereby the latter 
phrase was changed to read “ freedom for religious confession and anti- 
religious propaganda ”. The idea of confession is by its very nature 
limited to speaking of one’s faith to others holding the faith, not to 
unbelievers ; the latter is propaganda, and is prohibited. Now comes 
the third milestone, 1936, “ freedom for conduct of religious cults and 
freedom for anti-religious propaganda”. Conduct of cult means 
services of worship ; presumably preaching or testimony is permitted 
only within the standard form of worship of the given church or 
religious society. There is unquestionably a narrowing down of the 
range of religious freedom. 
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Yet religion as such continues to exist, and, being mentioned 
affirmatively in the Constitution, is, so to speak, recognized as a part 
of Soviet life. In this respect also religion is given a place along with 
other aspects of life which are generally considered incompatible with 
Communism -— private property, inheritance of property, and 
national outlook. Some would say that this represents a retreat — 
from the Communist position of 1918, but it is more correct simply to 
recognize it as a more clear definition of the situation. Stalin points 
out that the U.S.S.R. is now in the stage of socialism (“ from each 
according to his capacity, to each according to his labour ”), which 
needs be passed before achieving Communism (“ from each according 
to his capacity, to each according to his needs ”). The period of class 
struggle is over, and the present period is one of modelling the minds 
and habits by education, not by force or administrative measures. 
Hence you have Stalin’s recent explanation of the way to deal with 
religion, as given by Comrade Feinberg at the Communist Youth 
Congress, April, 1936 : 

“WVestiges of bourgeois ideology have their reflection in religious 
superstitions and prejudices. Of course, the roots of religion in our 
country have been fundamentally torn up, and the overwhelming 
part of our youth, our children, is growing up free from any religious 
influence. Yet it would be incorrect to think that the struggle with 
religious prejudices, including even among the youth, has been 
finished. 

“In the original project of the programme we wrote : ‘ The Com- 
somol decisively and mercilessly struggles with religious prejudices ’. 
Comrade Stalin advised us : Why write ‘ decisively ’, ‘mercilessly ’ ? 
That isnot the point. Itis necessary patiently to explain to youth the 
harm of religious prejudices, to conduct among youth propaganda for 
a materialistic world-view, the only scientific world view.” 


Religion is recognized as a fact, but yet as an evil, a disease. It 
is chronic, not malignant, so it is better not to operate but to eliminate 
by proper treatment. It is this which had to be explained to the 
many U.S.S.R. citizens who saw in the new Constitution a ray of 
hope that the Government was definitely altering its outlook on 
religion. To them the Party replied as follows in “ Comsomolskaya 
Pravda” on November 15, just ten days before the opening of the 
Congress. 

“ Stalin’s Project of the Constitution, which reads in Article 124: 
‘Freedom for the conduct of religious cults and freedom for anti- 
religious propaganda is recognized for all citizens’, does not at all 
anticipate any sort of weakening of anti-religious work. On the 
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contrary, this work must be developed by all possible means. In the 
spreading of this work, first place must be taken by the Comsomol 
organization which has the calling of educating Soviet youth in the 
spirit of Communism.” 


The same answer must be given to the many students and young 
people in Europe and America who were astonished at the favourable 
references to religion in the speeches and conversations of the Soviet 
delegation at the Youth Peace Congress in Geneva in September. 
Mr. Kossareff said : 


“Tt must be known to you that Communists have their own 
attitude toward questions of religion. With extreme clarity the 
attitude of Communism to religion is set forth in the works of Marx 
and Engels and in their gifted followers, Lenin and Stalin. I have 
excellent opportunity in the example of my own country and the life 
of my people to show you the actual relationships of Communism and 
religion. It is well known that the enemies of the Soviet Union very 
frequently in their struggle against it spread the most absurd and 
ridiculous rumours regarding the existence, presumably, of persecution 
of religion in the U.S.S.R. These enemies widely use this poisonous 
weapon of lies for the purpose of preparing war against the only 
socialistic state in the world. 

I consider it a duty toward my honour and conscience, in the 
interests of truth, in the interests of the peoples and the youth of 
my country and of other countries to dissipate and deny all these 
wild and absurd imaginations. 

The Communists and all they who in our country have freed them- 
selves from religious belief, look at the religious feelings of believing 
people with esteem, and no one dares to offend them. The greatest 
genius of mankind, V. Lenin, taught us : ‘ Every one must have 
full freedom not only to hold any kind of faith, but also to spread any 
faith and to change his faith. No official can ever have the right 
to enquire of anyone about his faith; this is a matter of conscience, 
here no one dares to interfere.’ 

We follow this principle of Lenin. In our country there is full 
freedom of religious confession ; full freedom of conscience. Yes, we 
Communists are atheists. We set ourselves the purpose of attentive 
and careful explanation of our views. It is natural that the vast 
growth of culture and progress in our country favours the release of 
many from religious influence. 

We Communists know and do not hide the fact that in many 
countries freedom is permitted only for that religion and that religious 
confession which serves the objects of national capital. We Com- 
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munists are open opponents of any kind of limitation or persecution 
of any sort of faith or religion. They say — Catholics and Com- 
munists are enemies. I declare that we do not consider them enemies, 
that there is no ground for mutual distrust, the more so for mutual 
enmity. We, Communist youth, are drawn together today with 
Catholic youth by common interests. These interests are efforts for ~ 
peace and the protection of freedom of conscience. We can and must 
in a friendly atmosphere collaborate in the name of the great ideal 
of preservation of peace between people.” 

How could such a liberal speech be made by an official of the 
Russian’ Communist Party ? Because it was made at a peace con- 
ference. It is beyond question that the U.S.S.R. sincerely desires 
international peace, and Stalin’s national policy, which may be 
distinguished from his international policy expressed through the 
Comintern, is more favourable to collaboration with capitalist states 
than to stirring up revolutioninthem. Litvinov said on November 29 
at the Soviet Congress : “ Our collaboration with other countries, our 
participation in the League of Nations, is based on the principle of 
peaceful co-existence of two systems — socialistic and capitalistic, 
and we consider the latter includes the Fascist system.” Note also 
that the Congress improved the project of Article 49, “ In the period 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., (the Praesi- 
dium) declares a state of war in case of military aggression against the 
U.S.S.R.”, by adding the phrase : “ or in case of the necessity of carry- 
ing out its international treaty obligations for mutual defence against 
ageression ”. Litvinoff also explained that the justification of the 
U.S.S.R.’s interest in Spain was because of “ phenomena of interna- 
tional character actually increasing the threat to peace ”. 

The U.S.S.R. now wants peace; it has shown-its willingness to 
soft-pedal the key of world-revolution ; it is also quite ready to make 
a truce with religious bodies abroad. For how long ? 

Here we must call attention to the distinction which Stalin makes 
between Constitution and Programme. “ This will be a document 
giving evidence of the fact that what has been achieved in the U.S.S.R. 
can fully be realized also in other countries. . . .” “If for the 
peoples of capitalistic countries the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
has the significance of a programme, for the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
it represents the summary of their struggle. ” In other 
words, they wish to hold up the achievements of the U.S.S.R. as a 
model for others to copy, depending on the compulsion of attractive- 
ness, not of force. 

It is this point which must be remembered in dealing with the 
question of religion in Russia, viz., that the Constitution and all it 
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stands for are definitely presented for international emulation. Yet 
the Constitution is only potential, not kinetic. The latter type of 
energy is found in the Comintern, the organization located in Moscow, 
which exists for the express purpose of planting socialism and 
eventually communism in all countries. To avoid argument, we may 
accept the much-debated distinction between the U.S.S.R. as a State 
with primarily national interests, and the Comintern, an organization 
purposing to transplant the U.S.S.R. kind of State to other nations. 
Having done this, we may see what the Comintern says about 
religion : 

“ Among the objectives of the cultural revolution which embraces 
the broadest masses, a special place is occupied by the struggle with 
the opium of the people, religion, a struggle which is carried on system- 
atically and unwaveringly. The proletarian power destroys all state 
aid to the church, being an agent of the dominating class, prevents 
any interference by the church in the state-organized task of up- 
bringing and education, and mercilessly suppresses the counter- 
revolutionary activities of church organizations. At the same time, 
the proletarian power, while granting freedom of confession and 
destroying the privileged position of the former dominating religion, 
conducts by all available means antireligious propaganda, and 
reconstitutes the entire educational work on the basis of a scientific 
materialistic world-view (Programme and Constitution of the Com- 
munist International, Ch. IV, Sec. 7, pp. 105-6. Party Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1936). 


If not in the same words, this is at least in the same spirit, outlook 
and purpose as Article 124 in the U.S.S.R. Constitution, which reads : 


“For the purpose of providing to citizens freedom of conscience, 
the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and the 
school from the church. Freedom for the conduct of religious cults 
and freedom for antireligious propaganda is recognized for all 
citizens.” 


For members of Christian youth organizations, the following 
paragraph from the Comintern Programme will be of interest : 


“The vast social energy of the imperialist state, with all its 
supporting apparatus, school, press, theatre, church, expresses itself 
primarily in the existence of confessional and reform tendencies 
in the working class, and constitutes the principal hindrance on the 
path of the socialistic revolution of the proletariat. 

Confessional movements, coloured by religion, find their expression 
in the working class in confessional irade unions, frequently directly 
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connected with corresponding political organizations of the bourgeoi- 
sie, and related to one or another Church organization of the dominat- 
ing class (Catholic Trade Unions, the Christian youth associations, 
the Hebrew Zionist organization, etc.). 

All these Movements, being the clearest product of the ideological 
enslavement of some parts of the proletariat, bear in most cases 
a romantic feudal colouring. Sanctifying with the holy water of 
religion all the rottenness of the capitalist regime, and terrorizing their 
adherents with shades of punishment after death, the leaders of these 
organizations constitute the worst reactionary company of the class 
enemy in the ranks of the proletariat ” (Ch. VI, Sec. 1, pp. 134-5). 

This would seem completely to invalidate Mr. Kossareff’s offer 
of collaboration with Christian youth organizations. But here again 
we must distinguish between the principle and the practice, between 
national interest and international aspirations. In principle “ Christ- 
ianity and Communism are incompatible ” (A.B.C. of Communism) ; 
but in practive, to achieve objects which are sought by the U.S.S.R. 
and the Comintern as well as by Christian organizations, the collabora- 
tion of the latter is welcomed. This was expressly provided for 
by resolutions of the Comintern Congress of 1934, where the policy 
of Popular Front Governments and even of collaboration with 
Christians of revolutionary temper was accepted. Briefly, Com- 
munists and Christians can collaborate in the cause of world peace, but 
Christianity is abhorrent to the cause of building a Communist world. 
This is the simple conclusion from the ‘confusing and contradictory 
statements which have been quoted. 

There remains the important question : How do the Russian people 
in the U.S.S.R. react ? Is scientific socialism as effective in trans- 
forming the minds as it is in changing the habits of the people ? 
Undoubtedly nearly two decades of scientifically-conducted propaganda 
against religion have had their effect, not to speak of other measures 
of oppression of the faith. Most of the young view religion as an 
anachronism; those spontaneous feelings which ordinarily express 
themselves in religion are now diverted to Communism as a “ faith ” 
and practice. Contrary to the situation in most countries, the 
U.S.S.R. has a vast predominance of young people, and therefore it 
matters less whether or in what number the pre-War generations still 
believe. Russia is a land of youth; and this vast body as a whole 
knows nothing of God as Creator and Saviour. How can they believe 
if they have not heard ? 

Returning then to the question of changed conditions in the 
U.S.S.R., we may put all these factors together : (1) Communism 
and religion are incompatible, whereas socialism even if atheistic 
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recognizes religion as a private matter. (2) In-the U.S.S.R. there 
is socialism, not yet Communism. During this period the regime 
seeks to eradicate religion by preventive and curative education. 
(3) The new Constitution removes the limitation of rights on account 
of religious faith or ministry, as well as on account of social origin 
or former economic standing ; in general, the class of non-producers is 
considered liquidated as a class, and the remnants are uninfluential. 
(4) Churches or religious societies may only conduct services of 
worship ; all social interest or activity remains prohibited under the 
law of April 8, 1929. (5) Collaboration with religious organizations 
abroad is solicited for purposes identified with Soviet interests, but 
collaboration of foreign religious organizations with religion in the 
U.S.S.R. is still shunned. (6) The future of religion in Russia 
rests in the hands of God, not of men. 
Paul B. ANDERSON. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Faith with open Eyes 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN ETuHIcs. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1936. Price: 6s. 


This book cannot be too highly recommended to all those who 
are seeking guidance in relation to the problem with which the present 
Number of The Student World is concerned. On the negative side, 
its analysis of the weaknesses of both orthodox and liberal Christian 
theology is keen and profound; and on the positive side, its state- 
ment of the significance of the mythical as against the mystical 
tendency in religion ; its emphasis on the prophetic function of true 
Christianity ; and its realistic estimate of the obligations and limita- 
tions of human effort in the present situation, are all both unusual 
and striking. (Its treatment of the concept of “ myth ”, so vitally 
important for the understanding of the present-day climate of thought, 
is in interesting contrast with that of Dr. Muller in this issue, and 
should be compared therewith.) 

This is far more, however, than an interesting analysis. It is 
a deeply religious book. Its keen sense of the real relevance to 
human life of the law of love, and its equally keen sense of the 
impossibility of the complete fulfilment of that law because of the 
power of sin, are a salutary antidote to the unrealistic pessimism of 
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orthodoxy and the unrealistic optimism of liberalism, and afford the 
basis for a realistic facing of the political and economic situation 
and the task of Christianity in those fields. The book goes on to 
deal with love as a possibility for the individual, and ends with a 
deeply-moving treatment of love as forgiveness, which faces with 
open eyes the tragic and inescapable ccnflicts of human life, and 
shows us how to go on living within those conflicts in an entirely new 
spirit. “ Forgiving love is a possibility only for those who know 
that they are not good, who feel themselves in need of divine mercy, 
who live in a dimension deeper and higher than that of moral idea- 
lism... When life is lived in this dimension the chasms which 
divide men are bridged not directly, not by resolving the conflicts 
on the historical levels, but by the sense of an ultimate unity in, and 
common dependence upon, the realm of transcendence. For this 
reason the religious ideal of forgiveness is more profound and more 
difficult than the rational -virtue of tolerance ” (p. 236 f.). The 
struggle for justice in human life must go on; but “it is possible 
to engage in social struggles with a religious reservation in which lie 
the roots-of the spirit of forgiveness ” (p. 239). And it is only this 
spirit, which springs from the insight prophetic Christianity gives 
us into the realities of our human situation, which can guard us from 
absolutizing our own partial and relative insights and aims, and from 
the devastating consequences of so doing. “ Nothing short of the 
knowledge of the true God will save (men) from the impiety of 
making themselves God and the cruelty of seeing their fellow men 
as devils because they are involved in the same pretension ” (p. 247). 

And so the truth contained in this book is a necessary antidote 
to the overweening claims of naturalistic ideologies (communist, 
or fascist, or any other), and helps us to set our feet more firmly, not 
only on the solid earth of the world as it really is, but on the solid 
rock of the Revelation of the living God. 

DAGeMee, 


The Century of the Church ? 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT. By Adolf 
Keller, D.D., LL. D. (Beckly Lecture, 1936). Hpworih Press, 
London. Price: 6s. 


Not so long ago in Europe the Church for many people was on the 
circumference of human life, if in fact they took any notice of it 
at all. But here and there in Europe in these last few years, in some 
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cases almost overnight, the swift change of events has brought 
the Church into the very centre of events, compelling men to direct 
their attention afresh to the Church. No longer is it as easy as it 
was formerly either to ignore the Church or to view it with respect 
from a distance. Today the tension between Church and State 
“has become so acute in various countries of the Continent that the 
problem of our time seems to be focused here. Mussolini called our 
century, the century of the State; a Christian leader in Germany, 
Otto Dibelius, on the other hand, called it the century of the Church.” 

Few books on this subject in recent times have been more timely 
than the present volume, for in his book Dr. Keller is not content 
simply with describing the actual facts of the situation in present- 
day Europe. He presses behind these facts, seeking to discover 
their basic significance in the spiritual and theological realms. After 
examining the myths and ideologies which lie behind the structure 
of the State in those countries which have passed through the fever 
of revolution in the last twenty years, the author sets out briefly 
the forms that the relation between Church and State has taken 
throughout Europe, and then describes in greater detail the destruc- 
tion of the Church in Russia, the Fascist compromise with the Church, 
and the Church legislation and Church policy of the National Socialist 
State in Germany. But Dr. Keller does not view this tension and 
conflict with dismay, nor is he downcast, for he says truly that when 
the Church “ has adapted herself finally to State and world, when she 
has asked for citizenship of this earth, she has lost her distinctive 
life. When she has attempted to find a synthesis between God and 
the world, the Gospel and culture, a too close friendship with the 
State, she has lost the savour of her salt, the heavenly unrest of 
faith, which was her real motive power in history... When the 
Church was poor, despised, persecuted, and yet faithful, then the 
inward fire was warming her members and she was the shining light 
of the world. When she pledged herself unconditionally to her 
Sovereign Lord, then she had that liberty which-no State could give 
her.” 

Even now the problem with which this book deals has by no means 
the same urgency in every country, but that which is happening in 
some countries in Europe “is also a Mene Tekel for the Christian 
Church... a deeply significant, apocalyptic sign of the times, an 
announcement — Maran atha — to the whole of Christendom”. 
This book, we are confident, will do much to help Christians every- 
where to interpret the writing on the wall, and to hearken to the 
call Christ is giving to His people in the perilous times through which 
the Church is passing. 
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Our readers will be interested to know that in the Preface 
Dr. Keller pays a special tribute to Denzil G. M. Patrick for his 
great assistance in preparing this book for publication. 


RAYE: 


Theological Foreign Policy 


ConTEMPORARY ENGLISH THEOLOGY. By Walter Marshall Horton. 
Harper, New York, 1936. Price : $2.00. 


Walter Horton’s new book is a most admirable guide to the 
current trends in English Theology which one would read with 
undiluted pleasure if it were not for the prelude and the postlude. 
Not content with presenting English Theology as an important 
contribution to the theological thought of our time, he puts his book 
in a wider setting by expressing the conviction “that American 
Protestant thought is beginning to look to English rather than to 
German theology for help in solving its problems”. And what follows 
is obviously written to strengthen that conviction and to further that 
development. 

There is reason to rejoice over the positive element in this orienta- 
tion. For a closer collaboration between the theologians of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon countries would certainly have excellent effects 
for both countries and for the whole of the Christian Church in the 
world. But there is equal reason for concern about the negative 
element in this affirmation. For it would be a calamity if American 
theologians were to follow Horton in seeking closer fellowship with 
Great Britain “ rather than ” with German or Continental Theology. 

It is true that Horton tells us “ that he should not wish to contri- 
bute to the widening of the gulf of misunderstanding by suggesting 
that we should now summarily drop relations with Germany and 
turn to England for guidance ”, and that “ American theology needs 
what German theology still has to give”. But unfortunately, 
whenever he comes to speak of German theology in the course of the 
following pages, he refers to it in such a way that the widening of the 
culf becomes inevitable. It is said that “ German Theology has 
ceased to have power to guide American Theology, save as it indicates 
dangers we have to escape and problems we have to solve ”. And 
in the only pages in which a fuller treatment of Continental Thought 
is given (and a very misleading account at that) the author confesses 
to a “settled antipathy ” to Barthianism. 

It is difficult to see why in order to praise British theology it is 
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necessary to damn another theology. Does Horton believe that the 
hold of German theology over the American mind is so great that one 
cannot hope to get it to take British theology seriously unless it be 
first cured from its predilection for German thought ? 

There is something very repugnant in this sort of theological 
foreign policy, which deals finally with national rather than with 
theological categories. The extremes to which it may lead become 
especially clear in the last chapter. The theological nationalism 
which the author advocates in those pages would almost make us 
think that after all he is much more of a disciple of German ideas 
than he thinks he is — but then of those Germans who confuse 
nationality with the Gospel and not of those who fight the battle 
for a free and universal Church. Horton writes : “ Our nation was 
conceived in liberalism and dedicated to the proposition that free 
men ought to bow their heads in obedience only before a government, 
or a deity, whose disposition toward them showed some plainly 
recognizable signs of benevolence and rationality. For an American 
wholly to abandon liberalism, whether in politics or in religion, 
would be to affirm that the very existence of our nation is an affront 
to Almighty God...” These words sound as if Horton wants to 
prove the truth of the statement made in his admirable article in the 
last Number of The Student World: “ It would be perfectly easy to 
start an American Christian Movement among the American Churches, 
that would be exactly parallel to the German Christian Movement.” 
But then one remembers that in the article from which this last quota- 
tion is taken, Horton warns his countrymen solemnly against such a 
development, and speaks with conviction of the need for a truly 
universal Christianity. Can we then have it both ways? Can we 
appeal to our national history (excluding those from it whom we 
do not like, e.g., the Puritan fathers) as the criterion of truth, and 
still believe in a Church which transcends nations ? The answer 
is not difficult to find, if we imagine for a moment what it would 
mean for the Church Universal, if Indians and Germans, Italians and 
Russians, and Japanese and Americans, all began to use this type of 
argument in their theology. 

We know Walter Horton’s interest in the oecumenical cause too 
well to believe that these words really convey his own conviction. 
But since they have been printed in this form, we have to protest 
against them as they stand. It is a curious paradox that by this 
theological slip Horton has shown very convincingly, how much he 
and all of us need to learn from the present German Church conflict 
and its underlying theology. If it is hard for a theologian in demo- 
cratic America to resist the temptation to confuse national values and 
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theological truth, how much harder must this be in a totalitarian 
country, and how grateful must we not be to those who demonstrate 
that even in such circumstances Christians can put the things of 
God before the things of men. 

All of us have sinned in this realm of using national labels and 
categories in discussions which should deal with truth and not with 
our political divisions. In fact, we have become quite accustomed 
to dismiss other opinions as “ foreign ” or “ American ” or “ Conti- 
nental ”. But in doing so, we deny the existence of the Church and 
of the Gospel as realities which transcend us all. And we cease to 
take each other seriously as fellow Christians. It is because of these 
dangers that this reviewer regrets the setting of Horton’s last book, 
which, apart from its introduction and conclusion, he has read with 
much profit. 

Vee Gaels 


A Liberal Socialist in Search of a Creed 


DEMOCRACY AND REVOLUTION. By Louis A. Fenn. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1936. Price: 3s. 6d. 


This book contains a very interesting attempt, and a very deeply 
sincere attempt, to find a way towards reconciling the principles of 
revolutionary socialism with a belief in the necessity of freedom 


for the life of the human spirit. It discusses the nature and prospects ~ 


of democracy (in which the author believes for biological as well as 
other reasons) in face of the hard facts of the class-struggle (in the 
Marxian version of which the author also believes).. The reconcilia- 
tion of these beliefs is a very difficult task ; and the process ultimately 
envisaged by the author is a possible temporary submergence of 
democracy, but a final triumph after the class-struggle has done its 
work. That is, indeed, the author’s creed; and it is grounded upon 
his liberal faith in progress and in the fundamental reasonableness 
of human nature. 

The book begs a very great many questions, and must therefore 
be handled with care. It makes a very sincere and moving challenge 
to Christians, which comes to the conclusion “ that one cannot be 
a fully consistent Christian unless one is at the same time a militant 
socialist... One can no more regard the anti-socialist position as 
defensible than one can that of the blasphemer or the libertine ” 
(p. 107). Since the author has defined Christianity in terms of his 
own philosophy, this conclusion is not surprising ; but its soundness 
depends on the soundness of his philosophy as a whole. 
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The author, having accepted the socialist theory of the nature of 
society, has a blind spot in his view of fascism. He sees fascism as 
simply a device of the possessing classes to maintain the established 
order against the claims of the dispossessed workers, “ who are, to 
a first approximation, mankind ”! He would be unable to conceive of 
the possibility that the social ideal of fascism may be the reconstruction 
of the life of the whole community in such a way that the necessary 
functional differentiations within it shall not give rise to unjust 
economic discrimination, but shall be made to contribute consiructi- 
vely and cooperatively to the well-being of the social organism as a 
whole, without detriment to any one section within it. And yet, 
whether one come to agree with fascism or to reject it in the end, 
one ought at least to proceed to consider it from some such basis as 
that. 

The author is not a Christian ; and his whole book is a most stri- © 
king illustration of the contention of Reinhold Niebuhr, in the book 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, that nothing but a clear-eyed 
Christianity can save men from absolutizing their own partial and 
relative views of truth, and regarding those who disagree with their 
ideclogies as the enemies of mankind. Two quotations will serve to 
illustrate this fact. “Socialism... comes to achieve the greatest 
of all the deliverances of which humanity is susceptible ” (p. 90). 
“ From the socialist point of view the workers ought to be demanding 
all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them — despite the 
rather sinister paternity of that resounding phrase ” (p. 132). (But 
surely, Mr. Fenn, it is just that paternity which should give one pause. 
Was not Dostoievsky right when he made Christ set his face against 
the Grand Inquisitor’s affirmation of the necessity for giving in to 
that temptation — because Christ was concerned to preserve the 
freedom of the soul of man ?) 

Professor Niebuhr is just as much concerned for the achievement 
of social justice as Mr. Fenn is; and he is convinced of the validity 
of the Marxist “ analyses of the technical aspects of the problem of 
justice ” (Eihics, p. 195); but his faith enables him to exercise self- 
criticism as well as criticism of others, so that he is saved from 
Utopian illusionism and enabled to struggle realistically for a better 
order of society. 

We would therefore recommend that this book be read; for it 
is sincere, and it holds out a challenge to bourgeois complacency, 
and to Christians, which must be faced; but we would recommend 
further that Professor Niebuhr’s book be read along with it, in order 
that its ideology may receive a very necessary corrective. 

D.-G. M.-P: 
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The First Oecumenical Yearbook 


OEKUMENISCHES JAHRBUCH 1934-1935. Herausgegeben von F. Sieg- 
mund-Schulize. Zurich und Leipzig, Max Niehans Verlag, 1936. 
Preis : Schw. Fr. 10.—. 


Professor Siegmund-Schultze is putting the German-speaking 
portions of the oecumenical world increasingly under his debt. From 
1913 to 1933 he published regularly a periodical, “ Die EHiche ”, 
which gave accounts of the most important events in oecumenical 
work. The publication of that periodical having had to cease, he has 
continued and enlarged the service which it rendered, by the editing 
of the first oecumenical yearbook which exists in any language. One is 
forced to ask : Why is a similar work not undertaken on behalf of those 
unfortunates who are ignorant of the great German tongue ? For this 
compendium of information is of extraordinary value. 

Section A of the Yearbook consists of articles. First comes a 
general view of the whole field by the editor. Then follow articles 
on: Three Oecumenical Figures; a Contribution to the History of 
the Swiss Evangelical Church Alliance and its International Relation- 
ships; the Fundamental Principles of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches ; the Church and the World 
of Nations in the Orthodox East; State, Nation and Church; the 
Programme of the Second World Conference on Life and Work, 
Oxford 1937; the Programme of the Second World Conference on 
Faith and Order, Edinburgh 1937. 

Section B’consists of reports concerning Church life and oecume- 
nical work in the Orthodox Church, the Old Catholic Church, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Norwegian 
Missions, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, Germany, German Missions, and a report concerning the reli- 
gious persecutions in Soviet Russia. 

Section C consists of accounts of the activities of all the different 
oecumenical organizations during the period under review. 

Section D consists of documents relating to the situation of the 
Churches, i.e., the two trials of the conscientious objector Philippe 
Vernier. 

Praise would be superfluous. It remains only for those who know 
no German to acquire a knowledge of it, and for the oecumenical 
powers that be to ensure that documentation as invaluable as this 
be in future made available to a wider public. 


D. G. M. P. 
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Not for Parsons Only 


CONCERNING THE Munistry. By John Oman. S.C.M. Press, 
London. Price : 7/6. 


In his preface Dr. Oman tells us that this work originated in Sa- 
turday morning talks, mainly on the subject of preaching, to his 
students at Westminster College, Cambridge. We can only be thank- 
ful that in this book these talks are given a permanent form and made 
available for a far larger circle than was originally intended when 
they were delivered. Though the subjects treated are of fundamen- 
tal importance in the ministerial life, subjects on which the author 
has much wise counsel to give, there is scarcely a page which is not 
lightened by touches of humour. This makes the book excellent 
reading. Because it was based on talks to theological students it 
must not be supposed that its value is limited to these who are about 
to enter the ministry. Perhaps it is even more valuable to those 
who have had some years of experience as “ ministers of the Word ” , 
and who in the day-to-day routine of their life have lost something 
of their first zeal. It is a book which any priest or minister might 
well take away for a few days, quiet retreat, pondering over it in 
solitude, and using it as a basis for the self-examination of his own 
ministry. We would hope also that the reading of this book will not be 
confined to those who are actively engaged in the work of the ministry 
of the Church, for, as Dr. Oman says in his preface, “ What concerns 
the Ministry, and that mainly on the teaching side, may seem only 
of professional interest. But “like people like priest ” , and a con- 
cern in the people to have the right teachers would do more to pro- 
vide them than even concern in the teachers themselves.” 


R. As RR? 


a 
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Pau B. ANDERSON is Director of the Russian Service in Europe 
of the Y.M.C.A. Heis the Editor of the pamphlet series “ Life in 
Soviet Russia’’. 


W. W. GETHMAN, until recently General Secretary of the World’s 
Committee of Y.M.C.A.s, is still closely associated with its work. 
His article represents one section of a report prepared for the Worid’s 
Conference of the Y.M.C.A. which will be held in January 1937 in 
India. : 


JOACHIM MUELLER has been a Secretary of the German S.C.M. 
and later of the World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.s. He is now 
on the staff of the missionary and evangelistic movement Licht im 
Osten, which has its headquarters in Wernigerode (Germany). His 
article represents the translation of the substance of his recent 
brochure Das Ende des Chrisilichen Zeitaliers. 


W. G. Pscx is a Secretary of the Industrial Christian Fellowship 
and the author of The Divine Society, The Divine Revolution, etc. 
His article represents an address prepared for the Federation’s 
Summer Conference at Les Avants in August 1936. 


Otto A. Piper, formerly a Professor of the Theological Faculty 
at Munster (Germany), is now lecturing at University College, 
Bangor, N. Wales. He is the author of Die Grundlagen der Evange- 
lischen Ethik, Sinn und Geheimnis der Geschlechiter, and Recent Develop- 
menis in German Protestantism. 


R. AMBROSE REEVES is on the Staff of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and Secretary of its Commission on Oecumenism. 


Pau. Tiiuicu, formerly Professor of Philosophy at Frankfurt, 
is now teaching at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
He is the author of Religiése Verwirklichung, Die Religidse Lage der 
Gegenwart (translated in U.S.A. as The Religious Situation), Sozia- 
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essays will soon be published at New York. 
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DAS WUNDER IN DER BIBEL 


Eine Einfihrung in die Welt der géttlichen Offenbarung und der 
biblischen Weltanschauung. Von Prof. Lic. theol. Johannes Rupprecht. 
248 S. RM. 3.80. Leinen RM. 4.80 


Aus dem Inhalt: Erster Teil: Die Voraussetzungen des biblischen 
Wunders. Zweiter Teil: Die Gegenwart des biblischen Wunders. 
Dritter Teil : Der letzte Sinn des biblischen Wunders. 


DAS EWIGE WORT 


Eine Einfihrung in das Evangelium nach Johannes. Von D. Wilhelm 
Brandt. Pastor und Dozent in Bethel. 280 S. RM. 5.60. Leinen RM. 6.80. 


Dem Leser werden nicht so sehr fertige “‘ Resultate ’’ vorgelegt, sondern 
er wird in die lebendige Auseinandersetzung mit dem Text hineingezogen. 


BIBLISCHE MENSCHENKUNDE 


Die biblische Lehre von Leib, Seele und Geist. Von Wilhelm Schlatter. 
80S. In Kaschurbd. RM. 1.60. 


Aus dem Inhalt : I. Der Mensch nach dem Willen des Schdpfers. 
II. Der natirliche Mensch. III. Erneuerung. 
GEISTESLEITUNG 


und ihre Erfahrung in unserem taglichen Leben. Von Pfarrer Erich 
Schick (Basel). Kasch. RM. —.80, 


Die Gedanken dieses Bichleins tber die durch die Gruppenbewegung 
besonders aktuell gewordene Frage der Geistesleitung gehen jeden an. 


DER LEBENDIGE 


und seine Bezeugung in der Gemeinde. Von Prof. D. Martin Kdhlcr. 
Herausgegeben von Anna K&hler mit einer Einfihrung von Prof. D. 
Julius Schniewind. 112 S. In Geschenkkaschurbd. RM. 2.40. 


Diese Auswahl aus dem Gesamtschrifttum Martin K&hlers ist von 
hdchstem Interesse. Auch Ka&ahlers Briefe sind mitbericksichtigt. 


GOTT IN DER NATUR 


Wie ein Christ das Geheimnis der Natur sieht. Von Pfarrer Friedrich 
Wilhelm Weber. In Geschenkkaschurbd. RM. 1.20 


1. Der Geist in der Natur. 2. Das Opfer in der Natur. 3. Christus in 
der Natur. 4. Schdpfung und Erlésung. 


DIE SPRACHE KANAANS 


Ein Gespréch zwischen zwei Wanderern auf dem Wege zur Ewigkeit. 
Von H. F. Kohlbriigge. 88S. Kaschurbd. RM. 2.—. 


Das wichtigste Buch Kohlbriigges, ein Gesprach, in dem die ganze Welt 
des Glaubens ans Licht tritt. 
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